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Preface 


The work on this history of Camp Remington began at the Camp Remington Association meeting in 
the summer of 1980 when Phyllis Tippett expressed a desire to compile "a booklet" of Camp 
Remington's history which would include memories and humorous stories of cabin owners and 
other campers. She was promptly elected Camp Historian and commissioned to begin her work. 

Early in 1981, Phyllis sent letters requesting that former and current cabin owners write the 
history of their particular cabin with input from anyone who has used their cabin or owned it at one 
time. Her list of twelve types of information to include ended with the comment, "Tell the funny, 
the sad, the good, the bad, but tell it as best you can and send it back by the 1st of May." Most 
cabin owners did send back their written memories, and Phyllis' inquiries to the US Forest Service in 
Custer, South Dakota, garnered the information that they had only one file on Camp Remington 
available in their offices. It contained Forest Service records and agreements with the Episcopal 
Missionary District of South Dakota, which was the holder of the lease for the entire camp until 
1947. Phyllis made some sketches of several of the cabins, took pictures of the individual cabins and 
camp scenes, and slowly materials piled up. At the 1981 Association meeting, she reported on her 
progress and expressed appreciation for the response. By the 1982 meeting, she reported that it 
was becoming obvious to her that the project would take "a couple of years." 

When Phyllis asked to be relieved of the task a few years later, Janet Serino received the 
collected materials. Janet consulted materials in the Forest Service files and began work on 
compiling detailed information on the founding of the camp and the building of individual cabins. 
Vine Deloria, Jr. suggested to her a way to organize the material, and Vine's organization is the basic 
one used with this book. In the summer of 2010, Janet passed the collected materials to Sharon 
Ewing, the final compiler and editor. 

David Trask, who had discovered early records of the camp's history among the records of the 
Missionary District of South Dakota now archived in The Center for Western Studies at Augustana 
College in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, shared his copies of some materials and directed me to those 
sources. Several people shared their families' personal files and photographs, including Janet 
Serino, Gregg Trask, John Ewing, Carlyn Jervis, Jan Barthel, Phyllis Tippett-Geis, Martha Dill, and Bill 
Siegfriedt. These files helped immensely in filling in gaps. Jan Barthel has provided numerous aerial 
photos of the area, and John Ewing deserves special thanks for the hours he has spent copying the 
old and new photos onto his computer files, then cleaning and editing them. Michael Engelhart, 
District Archeologist in the Forest Service's Custer offices, made available a whole set of photos 
taken of Camp Remington cabins during the fall season, when the cabins are more visible. He also 
provided copies of various Forest Service historical studies of all the cabins along Iron Creek. Friends 
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and frequent visitors to Camp Remington, Herb and Jan Conn, lent their expertise of the Black Hills 
to identify various rock formations from helicopter trips with Jan Barthel. Jan's cousin, Dave 
Whittington, took professional-quality aerial photos. I thank all who read, critiqued, and proofed 
the draft copy during the summer of 2011, with special thanks to Suzanne Trask, who pointed out 
that the founder's purpose of Camp Remington is embedded in the words of Bishop Burleson's 
Camp Remington Prayer. I wish to express my gratitude to Elizabeth Ewing led me through the maze 
and mystery of computer literacy and provided a fresh set of eyes for the final proofing of the 
manuscript. 

Finally, I thank the "marketing team," Carlyn Jervis and Jan Barthel, members of the Camp 
Remington Association executive committee, for managing our very successful pre-publication 
subscription drive, which has allowed us to go to press with this book. 

The final product is more memoir than history, i.e. it is history as we remember and recall it, but 
I have tried to date the building of each cabin as accurately as possible and to indicate sources for 
both fact and memory. An informal list of sources may be found at the end of the book, as well as a 
key to abbreviations of contributors cited. 

Working on the book has been engrossing, enlightening, and fun - something like doing a 
crossword puzzle in three dimensions. I thank all who have heard my pleas for information and 
photos, answered numerous e-mails, and provided many hours of delight as the past has unrolled 
before me. 

This book is the result of many people's contributions, and it has been a group effort over an 
extended period of time. The idea and materials for it have been ripening, and it is certainly time to 
harvest the fruits. All who contributed to it in writing and in living it should own their share in it 
with relief and pride. Here it is at last. 

Sharon D. Ewing 
Alexandria, Virginia 



Introduction 


The history of Camp Remington is built around the lives and memories of the families of cabin 
owners and frequent renters who have populated the community's cabins over the last 90 years. 
This history includes the love of a beautiful natural setting, the comfort of relationships renewed 
annually, the daily joys of watching children grow up, and the satisfaction of friends growing old 
together. This is a setting where the intrusion of the outside world is consciously minimized. Still, 
this community is also the product of past historical moments and shared perspectives connected 
to events which appear in the historical record. Here are a few paragraphs about that history. 

During territorial times, 1861-1889, there were two separate population regions: settlers from 
the adjacent states of Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, who settled in present day southeastern 
South Dakota and the extensive bands of Native Americans who resided northward along the 
Missouri River and on west into the Great Sioux Reservation. The extensive work of the Episcopal 
Church in both regions during and after the territorial era gave the denomination a sense of pioneer 
achievement and a "rightful place" in the history of South Dakota. 

Episcopalians played a major role in the settler politics of Dakota Territory. The city of Yankton, 
a center of steamboat travel along the Missouri river, quickly emerged as one of the major 
destinations for the first arrivals and ultimately became the first territorial capital. Representatives 
of early villages gathered there to fight with one another for the spoils of newly organizing regions 
including the location of the state capital, the penitentiary, mental institutions, and colleges. Those 
promoting Yankton as the capital city caucused at Christ Church (Episcopal) in Yankton, which many 
of the city fathers attended. The promoters were successful: Yankton remained the capital of the 
Dakota Territory until it was moved to Bismarck in 1883. At statehood, Pierre became the capital 
city of South Dakota. 

Episcopal missionaries accompanied the Santee Sioux to the Missouri River in 1863 when the 
latter were removed from Minnesota following bloody fighting. This "outbreak" had been triggered 
by the failure of the U. S. government to provide the rations promised to the Santee by an earlier 
treaty. Ten years later that mission was expanded to include the whole of the Great Sioux 
Reservation, which extended westward from the Missouri River. This new church jurisdiction, the 
Niobrara, was established solely to conduct the Indian mission work of the Episcopal Church; the 
first Niobrara bishop, William Hobart Hare, was consecrated in 1873 and immediately took up his 
residence on the Missouri river. 

A central task of Bishop Hare was to help administer the "peace plan" of President Grant in the 
early 1870s to Christianize and "civilize" America's native peoples. The Lakota and Dakota people, 
living on seven reservations, were Hare's responsibility. His tasks included the creation of missions. 
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the establishment of schools, the appointment of agents and other reservation personnel, and the 
monitoring of contracts for the food and materials promised to the Indians by terms of treaties. 
Regardless of reactions to this policy today, the plan was praised at the time by Euro-Americans as a 
humanitarian program. Bishop Hare, as one of the leaders of that program, emerged as a national 
leader for Indian policy during the 1880's. By 1900 half of all Native Americans in South Dakota 
were Episcopalians. This achievement was built on the efforts of thirteen white and Indian clergy, 
twenty-five native "helpers" and nine women who supplemented the efforts of clergy wives (Bishop 
Hare's Annual Report for 1880). 

The desire of eastern pioneers for economic gain connected the territory's eastern and western 
efforts. Many who gathered in Yankton were attracted to the Episcopal Church because 
membership in that denomination promised (or seemed to promise) an inside track for contracts 
and appointments on the Indian reservations in a world that was cash poor. These opportunities 
were magnified by the goal of the U. S. government to locate all reservations upstream from 
Yankton along the Missouri to reduce the transportation costs to reservation communities. 

If the Episcopal Church arrived in Dakota Territory in the wake of national developments, the 
creation of Camp Remington was also aided by the national policies of well-known leaders. 
America's forest reserves, managed by the Department of the Interior since 1876, were transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture in 1905 and placed under the administration of Gifford Pinchot by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. One of Pinchot's first actions was to promote the development of 
summer residences as a valid use of the national forests. As the nation moved into the 1920s, 
automobiles made vacations to scenic locales accessible to more people. Furthermore, the Black 
Hills promised a period of escape from the oppressive heat of the Plains. In 1922 Bishop Burleson 
sent Bishop Remington to the Black Hills in search of a suitable setting for a summer community 
which could rely on a cook and a caretaker to ease the tasks of daily living for a collection of clergy 
and lay people from South Dakota. The story from that point forward is the focus of this book of 
history and memory. 

David Trask 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Chapter I - In the Beginning 


Camp Remington Begins -1923 - Clearing ground for The Community House (Courtesy of The Center for 
Western Studies, Augustana College) 
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The Founding of Camp Remington 

In 1922, Bishop of the Missionary District of South Dakota, Hugh L. Burleson, and his Suffragan 
Bishop, William P. Remington, wanted a suitable vacation place for the clergy families of the 
Missionary District. At Bishop Burleson's request. Bishop Remington explored the Black Hills area 
out of Rapid City. Discovering the Iron Creek area in the Harney National Forest (so-called until 
added to the Black Hills National Forest in 1954), Remington telegraphed Bishop Burleson in Sioux 
Falls, "I've found a bit of heaven." Burleson telegraphed back, "Grab it" (Ruth Johnson, phone call to 

Jan Barthel, 1981). The bishops' search 
coincided with a movement in the 
1920's of an industrialized nation's 
desires to reconnect to the land, and 
the Forest Service encouraged this 
movement almost from its creation in 
1907, issuing permits to individuals and 
groups to build summer facilities in the 
national forest lands. 

Following his discovery of the area. 
Bishop Remington began negotiating 
with the Forest Service, and a Forest 
Service grid map marked "L-Use, 
Summer Camp, Bishop Wm. P. 
Remington, 8-3-22," the date of 
Remington's application, was drawn 
up. This map, bearing the earliest date 
found among diocesan or Forest 
Service records, adds: "field work 8-29- 
22, platted by 9-15-22." It is initialed 
"Approved" by CBW, (C.B. Webster,) 
acting for the Forest supervisor, J.F. 
Conner (Archives of Diocese of South 
Dakota, Center for Western Studies, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, Camp 
Remington files). 

Bounded by Iron Creek on two 
opposite sides, anchored by two 
bridges over what would become Forest Service Road 345 (now Camp Remington Road) on the east 
side, and rocks on the northwest side, the lease covered a "Total Area 4.33 acres." The leased area 
did not include the road or the two bridges shown on the map. 

On September 1, 1922, Remington's application to the Forest Service for a permit to establish 
"a summer camp for clergy of the Episcopal Church in the vicinity of the Pomeroy cabins on Iron 
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Creek" was approved and mailed to him at the General Convention of the Episcopal Church being 
held in Portland, Oregon (US Forest Service files. Black Hills National Forest, Custer, SD, copies to 
Phyllis Tippett-Gies, 1981). Following his election at that convention to be the Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Eastern Oregon, Remington wrote to the Forest Service on October 5 of the 
changed situation, asking them to transfer the permit to the Episcopal Church of South Dakota, as 
the original permit had been issued to him. On October 12, C. B. Webster, again acting for the 
Forest Supervisor, notified The Right Reverend Hugh L. Burleson in Sioux Falls that, as the permit 
had been issued to Remington, a new application would be necessary if the Church desired to use 
the area selected by him. Remington's selection was described thus: "It contains 4.3 acres of 
ground, situated along a secondary road, and is well adapted for the intended purpose. The annual 
charge is $15.00 per year, payable on January 1st." If no building was planned on the site until the 
following summer, no payment would be due the Forest Service until January 1, 1923. The earliest 
Forest Service permit found for Camp Remington is the Special Use Permit issued to The Episcopal 
Church of S. Dakota for the period of January 1,1923, to December 31,1923. A fee of $15.00 was to 
be paid annually on January 1. It carries the Case Designation, "L-Uses. Episcopal Church of S. 
Dakota. Rest House 10-23-22" 

The Archives of the Diocese of South Dakota located in The Center for Western Studies at 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, SD, (hereafter cited as Archives, CWS) also contain a receipt signed 
"Hugh L. Burleson, Bishop," and stamped "Received Payment January 16, 1923." There is no record 
of the mythical "Ninety-nine year lease," although there are numerous requests through the years 
by various bishops to make the lease a "Term lease," i.e. for a specified number of years, rather 
than a "Terminal lease" renewed annually. 

Bishop Burleson had barely taken charge of the camp when he decided on larger plans. On May 
28,1923, the Forest Supervisor of Harney National Forest, J.F. Conner, wrote to the District Forester 
in Denver reflecting these changes: 

Mr. Burleson has now decided upon a much larger camp and has made application 
for an area for individual campsites for a number of tents where they would put down 
floors and fix up the tents somewhat permanently for use through the summer. What 
they desire now is to construct two buildings: a chapel hall and a mess hall and in 
addition have a number of tents for the families of the clergy (USFS files). 

Conner approved and encouraged the larger site, and asked for guidance in setting the fee: 

It seems to me this would come in the resort class but it is also somewhat different 
from the fact that it will not be a commercial use but merely a place for the clergy 
and their families to spend their outings (USFS files). 

Almost from the beginning, the Forest Service was having trouble deciding in which lease category 
the camp fit. Bishop Remington's application in 1922 had requested a permit to establish "a 
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summer camp for clergy of the Episcopal Church," and in issuing the 1925 lease. Forest Supervisor 
Conner added "and their families." 

The Forest Service may have been unclear about how to classify the lease, but Bishop Burleson 
had a clear purpose in mind: not recreation alone but recreation that leads to renewal and service. 
That purpose is revealed in almost every phrase of the prayer he composed for use in the chapel, 
but a few phrases will convey the Bishop's purpose: 

From this life so near to Nature's heart, may we drink in new strength to help us 
reach the restless hearts of men. . . that we may go back to the world and its duties, 
stronger, simpler, sweeter; and may thus become more worthy messengers of Him.. . 

(Camp Remington Prayer, HLB). The entire prayer appears in Chapter II under 
"Evening Prayer with the Bishop." 

Camp was first opened on July 1, 1923, according to the first entry in the book of Camp 
Remington Records (CRR, Archives, CWS,). Those present were "Mrs. H. L. Burleson, and John E., 
The Rev. St. Clair Vannix, Paul Roehl (caretaker + cook protem). Rev. +Mrs. Robert Benedict, Robert 
Jr. + Dorothy L. Benedict, Miss Elsie Lampe, Hostess." The entry for 1923 also states "Community 
House and Bp's House built." The campers spent most of that summer in tents, clearing ground and 
building the first two buildings. Both were precut structures ordered from Montgomery Ward, in 
Chicago, shipped by rail to Custer, and then freighted to camp by Bishop Burleson (Jean Trask, 
Letter to PT-G 1981). The listed "Bp's House," the first of three cabins used by bishops, is now 
owned by the Trask family. The earliest photo of Camp Remington located to date shows campers 
standing in front of a very large wall tent clearing the space where that first building, today's 
reconstructed Guest House, stands. (See Chapter I). 

The first building, the Community House, was under construction, as the bishop, who evidently 
arrived after July, wrote on July 17 from Camp Remington (the first use of that name on record) 1 to 
"Jim" (Mr. J.M. Miller, Executive Secretary for the Missionary District in 1923) that "this building 
ought to be insured ... it will cost from $1500 to $2000 and is about completed. The smaller 
cottage isn't yet begun. Looks as though we should be building all summer." Present day cabin 
owners and users of Camp Remington will be amused by the marginal note, which is restated in the 
application for insurance, that "Running water will shortly be piped into the cottage from a 
mountain stream near it, which may make some difference in the rate" (Archives, CWS) From the 
beginning. Camp Remington was conceived of as a community with communal meals prepared and 
served in this first building. 

Forest Assistant Webster surveyed an additional area, walked the proposed area with Burleson 
on July 20, and wrote a memorandum on July 21 that the new area adjacent to the present lot and 
the new fee of $30 for 1924 for the enlarged site was acceptable to the bishop. Although the map 
showing the location of the two lots is not in the files, the next permit in the files, issued December 


1 It is noteworthy that the first record of the use of the name is by Bishop Burleson. In a 1993 fund raising letter for 
Camp Remington, Bishop Creighton Robertson cites Bishop Burleson's insistence that the name be Camp 
Remington because the idea of a camp was conceived by Bishop Remington. 
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19, 1928, lists the size of the camp as "approximately 14.45 acres." Before that permit was issued, 
however, there was correspondence between the Bishop and Forest Supervisor Conner about the 
Bishop's application for a term permit "for the land which you hold permit for on Iron Creek." 
Conner's letter of February 4, 1925, notes the "total area involved including the additional land 
which you desire added from the Olds' Mining Claim, amounts to 14.45 acres which is more than 
the law authorizes us to grant 'Term Permit' for. The request cannot be granted for areas over five 
acres, so the camp must remain on "a terminal permit, the same as the permit which you now 
hold." 

The Missionary District's files for those years contain numerous letters concerning the mineral 
rights to the portion of the Olds' Mining Claim included in the newly approved enlarged area. Olds 
relinquished mining rights to land west of the ridge that runs from Teakettle and ends behind the 
Hangover. He retained the mineral rights to the east of the ridge. Many Remington campers have 
hiked up "the old mica mine road" searching for pink quartz and mica. Judge Gates, Chancellor for 
the District, was eager to clarify the mineral rights under the cabin he planned to build between the 
creek and the ridge. The Pomeroy cabin, included in the enlarged area, was said to have been a 
changing station on the old stagecoach line from Keystone to Custer. It was now a part of Camp 
Remington, along with its blacksmith shop, a spring, and land across Iron Creek. 

In the following summers, building continued. By August 10, 1928, a letter from Conner 
admonishes the Bishop for overbuilding: 

The permit granted to you on May 18, 1925, authorized the establishment of a 
summer rest camp for the clergy of the Episcopal Church of South Dakota. They 
contemplated at that time the construction of the central building and two or three 
more buildings which would be used as sleeping apartments. Since that time 
additional buildings have been constructed and it seems necessary to advise you that 
no additional buildings should be constructed within this area unless provision is 
made for the amendment of your permit. 

In a Memorandum for the District Forester in Denver, Conner expressed his disapproval more 
strongly by changing "contemplated" in his letter to the Bishop to "authorized": 

The original permit. . . authorized the construction of a building used as a dining 
room and gathering place, a garage, a caretaker's cabin and two other residences. 

Since this permit was granted the buildings have been increased by a chapel and five 
more cottages. There is also another cabin and shelter proposed for construction this 
year. The buildings are all within the area covered by the original permit. 

As no copy of the 1925 permit is available, judgment on the differences must be reserved, but 
records and memories confirm that much building had occurred by 1928. Four of the additional five 
buildings were on the newly enlarged area, not in the original 1922 permit site: The Gates cabin, 
now Tippett's; Fr. John Burleson's cabin, now Siegfriedt's; the Vannix/Vincent cabin, now the J Bar J; 
and Bishop Roberts' cabin, now the RAFT. The only buildings on the original 1922 site were the 
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Community House, Bishop Burleson's Cabin, now the Trasks', the Garage, the Chapel, and The 
Lodge, now the Bishop's Cabin. The Frost Cabin, now the J Bar J Annex, was built in 1928 for Mrs. 
Vincent's father, and may be the one indicated as "another cabin . . . proposed for construction this 
year." The Hangover and the Nunnery are well documented as having been built in 1929 (dated 
photo of the Nunnery - Gates family photos; Camp Minutes for 1928 - CRR-CWS; and Wilbert D. 
Swain letter to Berg Bergelund, Archives-CWS 1929). Wilbert D. (Bert) Swain had succeeded Jim 
Miller as Executive Secretary to the Bishop, and his many letters on behalf of Bishop Burleson reveal 
that Bergelund participated in the building of most of the Camp Remington cabins after the first 
two pre-cut cabins. Bergelund was also paid to check on the camp during unoccupied months when 
on-site caretakers were not employed. (Letter, WDS to Edna C. Gates). 

Following the Forest Service's admonishment about further building, the camp committee 
considered other places for building, and the minutes of their 1928 meeting include discussion of a 
possible site suggested by Bishop Burleson "on the Custer Cutoff near Berg Bergelund's cabin," the 
square-cut log cabin on the right side of that road beyond Custer State Park land. Most found that 
site too distant and suggested finding land "north of Camp Remington," i.e. along Iron Creek 
between Camp Remington and the Iron Creek cabins. There was also discussion of developing a 
second spring for the water needs of the growing community (CRR Minutes, 1928). The amended 
permit for 1928 increases the fee to $60.00 and concludes with the list of thirty conditions of the 
permit with this restraint: "This permit amends and supersedes the permit of the same designation 
issued Jan. 24, 1924 and May 18, 1925 by J. F. Conner, Forest Supervisor, and authorizes the 
buildings constructed on the area as of Dec. 1, 1928." There was a provision, however, that "these 
plans may be changed with the written consent of the Forest Supervisor" (USFS files). Such consent 
evidently was obtained for the building of the Hangover and the Nunnery in 1929. 

Dates in the Camp Remington Record and in memoirs submitted by cabin owners in 1981 differ, 
and as all cabins were on the Missionary District's permit until 1947, there is some difficulty in 
dating most cabins from Forest Service lease records. Building dates for some cabins are not found 
in any records yet located; they just appear in dated listings of the cabins. It is well documented 
that all cabins except the Nelson and the Ewing cabins were built by 1929. Undoubtedly, the 
national economic situation played a role in halting additional building at Camp Remington until 
after the Second World War. Although "Mr. Adolph Stamer, formerly of Dallas - now of Chicago" 
applied for a building site on the flat across Iron Creek from the Siegfriedt Cabin, and "this lot was 
assigned to him upon payment of the proper fee" (CRR Minutes, 1928) no cabin was built on that 
site. Archdeacon Ashley proposed a two-story log cabin "up the hill from the chapel" in the early 
1930's, but Swain discouraged the site as being too far away from the source of water. Ashley died 
before pursuing it further. 

Because all cabins were under the Missionary District's lease, the costs of the lease and taxes 
were pro-rated among their owners and paid to the District. When Leland Stark applied in October 
of 1946 for permission to build a cabin under the Camp Remington lease, the Forest Service 
approved his submitted plans but informed him that, beginning January 1, 1947, all cabin owners 
would be issued individual leases and a fee of $15 would be assessed for each cabin. The District's 
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leased area, now reduced to about three acres, included the Bishop's Cabin, the Community House, 
the Nunnery, the Chapel, the two garages, the Pomeroy cabin and workshop, and the spring. The 
Nelson Cabin was permitted to Stark in 1946 and completed in 1949. On September 5,1947, Joseph 
S. Ewing was given a permit to build a cabin and purchase logs for it from the surrounding Forest 
Service land. These two cabins, constructed by long-time resident caretaker Fred Babcock, were the 
last two cabins permitted and built on the 1925 enlarged site of Camp Remington. 

Histories of Individual Cabins 


The cabins are listed in the order of their building or acquisition by the Missionary District's Camp 
Remington lease and later by individual leases as part of Camp Remington. The dates are based on 
information located in the Camp Remington Records and letters in the Diocesan Archives at the 
Center for Western Studies, USFS leases, dated photos of cabins under construction, and letters to 
Phyllis Tippett(PT-G) in 1981. Because the Pomeroy Cabin no longer exists, it is described last. 
Although it was built before any cabin in Camp Remington, it was not acquired by Camp Remington 
until 1925. Each cabin is listed by its current name with its current Forest Service designation site 

letter. Some cabins also have been named by their owners. The 
choice of using the name of the current owners owes a debt to a 
comment by Howard Trask in a letter to Paul and Margaret Barbour 
soon after the Trasks purchased the Barbour's cabin in 1956: 

'Sfunny. All the time you were there, I heard it called the 
Burleson cabin. Now that we are there, you have moved 
up a notch and it's now the Barbour cabin. It'll be a long 
time before it becomes the Trask cabin at that rate, 

'cause we're goin' to be around for a long time. 

Records of early financial arrangements between the District, 
the Bishop, and cabin owners are scarce, but it is clear that a 
committee existed by 1928 to assist the bishop in maintenance and financial decisions. The 
Reverend Robert Benedict, of Calvary Cathedral, who had been part of camp life since the first year, 
was chair of the committee, but the bishop sometimes presided at the annual meeting. (CRR- 
Minutes 1928). Bishop Burleson had ordered the first two buildings. The Guest House and the Trask 
cabin, and the subsequent sale of the Trask cabin to the Barbours by Burleson's estate indicates 
that Bishop Burleson paid for that building at some point before his death. The camp committee 
struggled to meet the costs of building, permits, taxes, and common meals, and was bailed out by 
the bishop or loans from the District from time to time (Letter, WDS to John C. Gates, Archives-CWS 
1931). Following Bishop Burleson's death in 1931, the question of "rules governing ownership, sale 
and rental of cabins" was discussed at the 1935 annual meeting of Bishop Roberts and cabin 
owners. The owners wanted the same assurance they had received from Bishop Burleson that they 
were the owners of the cabins for which they had paid (CRR Minutes). 



Welcome to Camp Remington 
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The Guest House 

(Camp Remington Organizational Permitted Area) Built in 1923, reconstructed after 1997 





The Guest House is both the oldest and 
newest cabin currently in Camp Remington. A 
pre-cut 34' x 33' hip-roofed structure ordered 
from Montgomery Ward in Chicago by Bishop 
Burleson, it was the first building erected 
under the first permit by the hardy group that 
arrived at camp in 1923 and has always been a 
part of the various permits issued to the 
Missionary District of South Dakota and now 
to the Diocese. Upon completion, the building 
was insured for $1,600, its contents for $300. 

First known as The Community House, it 
was the social center of camp. An addition on 
the back, removed in 1957, held the kitchen 

and the dining 


The Guest House (Photo Courtesy of US Forest Service) 


Ponderosa 1, Guest 
House 0 


area for all the residents in camp. Meals were communal in the early 
days, and there were no kitchens in the early cabins other than the 
cabin built by Judge Gates and his sons. Because Judge Gates was a 
diabetic, his wife prepared meals for him and the Gates family. 

The Community House appears in many memories of the campers 
of the '20s, '30s, and '40s as a gathering place for stunt nights, games, 
storytelling, and scavenger hunts. The old kitchen porch was torn down 
in 1957, and the cabin was renamed The Guest House and rented by 
families. It is still a favorite rental for family reunions. 

An April storm in 1997 brought a huge ninety-foot Ponderosa pine 
down on it. The building was crushed, but its contents were salvaged 
and the building rebuilt to the original design, minus the long-removed 
kitchen porch. It is today 
part of the Camp 
Remington Organizational 
Permitted Area leased by 
the Forest Service to the 
Diocese of South Dakota. 


All that remained after the wreckers 




The Trask Cabin 

(Lot C) Built in 1923 
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The second building constructed was also a pre-cut 
structure ordered along with the Community House 
by Bishop Burleson. It belonged to the Bishop and 
was thus the first of three cabins to serve as 
housing for a bishop. The retired and ailing Bishop 
Burleson died there August 1, 1933. Because the 
bishop's son could not bear to part with it, it 
remained in the Bishop's estate and was rented by 
various campers until Paul and Margaret Barbour 
bought it in 1937. 

The Barbours soon added a kitchen on the back 
and enlarged the front porch before selling it to 
Howard and Jean Trask in 1956. Mary - 
Barbour Hobbs wrote of a "big pine growing The Trask Cabin (Photo Courtesy of USFS) 
through the roof eave on the sleeping porch - in 

high winds it would creak and groan against the niche that was made for it in the eave. I don't know 
when it was cut down". (MBH to PT-G, 1981) 

Mary also wrote that the Barbours enlarged the porch for a family reunion just a year before 

selling the cabin. 

The transfer of the permit to the Trasks required certain 
repairs be made to the cabin within five years: 


This was all accomplished by 1961 (Letter, Jean Trask to 
PT-G, 1982). 

The Trasks made other improvements in the cabin, 
Jean, Howard, Sara, David, and Gregg addin g a P^pane gas refrigerator and stove shortly after 

Trask in front of their cabin 1956 buying the cabin and then gas wall lights around 1977. These 

days, their son Gregg is known to vacuum the cabin floors 
with power from a generator in the blue van he backs up to the front door. 

The cabin is owned by the second generation of Trasks: Gregg Trask, David and Suzanne Trask, 
and Rob and Sara Trask Marvin. It is today known as The Trask Cabin and enjoyed by second and 
third generations of Trasks. 


a stone foundation put under the cabin; 
the kitchen/bedroom addition be rebuilt; 
the cabin be re-roofed; 
a new outhouse farther from the creek. 
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The Garage 

(Camp Remington Organizational Camp Permitted Area) built in 1924 



The Garage (Photo Courtesy of USFS) 


The 27' x 47' log structure was built in 1924 (CRR) by the Missionary District. The larger of two 
garages, it houses four cars and occasionally stray buffalo and cattle. Early camp records indicate 
that the large garage was built before the chapel was constructed. The Garage is located on the 
Camp Remington Organizational Camp Permitted Area leased by the Diocese. 

Early minutes reveal a strong interest in constructing a second smaller garage. A second two- 
car structure was built near the road just before the second bridge. An item under “Repairs and 
Improvements" of the Camp Remington Record lists $20.00 paid for "Small Garage" in 1936 (CRR, 
CWS archives). This was probably the two-car garage, actually only a roof on log posts, which, in the 
late 1990s, collapsed onto Doc Tritles's pickup, totaling the vehicle. Unfortunately, we do not have a 
photo of the pick-up or of Doc's face when he discovered the smashed vehicle. 



Small two-car garage after the 1952 flood 
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The Tippett Cabin 

(Lot F) built 1925 

The date for building the 18': x 37' log cabin 
built by the John Howard Gates family with log 
work done by Berg Bergelund, is listed as 1925 
in the Camp Remington Records (CRR-CWS) 
and confirmed by Hobart Gates in a letter to FS 
Supervisor James R. Mathers, (Nelson papers 
1978). The fireplace was built the following 
year. A letter dated April 30, 1926 by Judge 
Gates asks Mr. M. E. Nystrom to "help me build 
a fireplace and chimney this summer in my 
cabin at Camp Remington but I would like to 
have my boys and myself do as much of the 
plain work as possible." CRR notes the building The Ti PP ett Cabin (Photo Courtesy of USFS) 
of the chimney in 1926, the year the family observed "The Hanging of the Crane." Its location is on 
land that was part of the Olds Mining Claim included in the 1925 lease. Records of expenses in 
Gates family papers confirm the 1925 and 1926 dates. The Gates family first visited Camp 
Remington in 1924. 

An addition. The Annex, used as a fishing shack, was added later by the Gates family. The cabin 
was presided over for many years by Edna Gates, known fondly to grandchildren and other campers 
as "GG." When the Gates family decided to sell the cabin in 1969, Dennis and Phyllis Tippett rented 
it to see if they liked it well enough to buy it. They did, and the lease was transferred to Dennis 
Tippett on September 12, 1969. The Tippetts added a large plate-glass window to the main room 

and cut a door connecting the fishing shack to the original 
part of the cabin. Known as "Tiyopa" (Gate of the Buffalo) 
by the Gates family, the cabin was renamed "The Ulms" by 
the oldest Tippett daughter, Liz, after the longed for home 
of Heidi, in the children's book by that name. Heidi longed 
for a home of her own, and Liz, a clergy child, felt she at 
last had a home of her own. The cabin, owned today by 
Phyllis Tippett-Gies, is enjoyed by the third generation of 
Tippetts and is known as The Tippett Cabin or "The Ulms." 

wood" at the corner of the old fishing 




annex 
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Chapel of the Transfiguration 

(Camp Remington Organizational Permitted Area) built in 1925 

The 2414' x 16' open-air chapel is log-work half¬ 
way up the sides and rear and log to the roof 
at the front altar end. A large window behind 
the altar originally presented a view of the 
rocks, now obscured by tree growth. Fred 
Siegfriedt recalls that the chapel was built by 
"the burly Scandinavian who also built the 
RAFT and the Bishop's cabin." Flobart Gates 
remembers Bishop Burleson eyeing a well-cut 
log at the Gates cabin as being Bergelund's 
work. The log was quickly donated to become 
part of the original steps to the chapel. 

By Bishop Burleson's wish, the chapel was 
never consecrated so it could serve for other Chapel of the Transfiguration with Sacristy and Bell 
community functions besides worship services 2005 ( photo Courtesy of the USFS) 
and so that all could worship in informal dress. 

For the ladies, this meant hatless. In the late 1940's there was a movement to consecrate the 
chapel, (Minutes, 1945) but it never occurred. Someone, possibly Bishop Roberts, decided to honor 
Bishop Burleson's wishes. A large wooden plaque carved by Stuart Frazier honors Bishop Burleson 
as the "Founder of Camp Remington." 

The sacristy, built in 1974 by Willis Slott, Dennis Tippett, and Jim Tritle, is a memorial to Bishop 
W. Blair Roberts, Suffragan Bishop, 1923-1931 Bishop of the 

Missionary District, 1931-1954. 

Serving as the spiritual center 
of Camp Remington, the chapel 
has been the site of daily and 
Sunday worship services, 
weddings, baptisms, confirm¬ 
ations, and memorial services. 

The memorial gifts to the chapel 
are listed in Chapter II. 

Owned by the Diocese, the 
chapel is part of the Camp 
Remington Organizational 

Permitted Area. 

Chapel with Bell on Old Tree 
Trunk 1940 














The Bishop's Cabin 

(Camp Remington Organizational Permitted Area) begun 1926, completed 1927.) 
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The large 28' x 39' log cabin is the first 
cabin associated with Zachary Taylor 
Vincent. Although Hobart Gates recalled 
staying there in 1923, the camp minutes for 
1926 note a later date: "Vincent cabin, 
since called The Lodge, begun" (CRR). Fred 
Siegfriedt recalls that it was also built by 
Bergeland, evidently for the District, as 
Vincent noted that he paid the District $400 
for it (Letter, ZTV to WDS, 1945, Archives, 

CWS). Vincent called it "Woinina" 

(Silentness) before it was called "The 
Lodge" (CRR), It was one of the larger 
cabins in camp and was rented to sleep no 
more than six people after the Vincents swapped it to the District "even-steven" for the J-Bar-J in 
1928 (Letter, ZTV to WDS, 1945, Archives, CWS). 

The Dakota name still hangs over its porch, and its meaning suggests why Bishop Roberts traded 
the RAFT for it when Roberts found the RAFT too much in the way of coming and goings after he 
became Bishop of the District. It then became known as The Bishop's Cabin, the third cabin in camp 
to house a bishop and the second cabin Roberts owned. Nestled under the rocks leading to 
Burleson Point, it is valued by campers for its seclusion and large porches. Bishop Roberts gave the 
cabin to the District in 1956 (Association Minutes, 1956). 



The Bishop's Cabin (Photo Courtesy of USFS) 



The Ewing brothers, Joey and John, at The Bishop's Cabin, 
aka "The Lodge," and "The Vincent Cabin" late 1930s 


It is today owned by the Diocese 
and is part of the Camp Remington 
Organizational Permitted Area. 
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The Siegfriedt Cabin 

(Lot H) Built in 1927 



John Burleson (Father John), Bishop 
Burleson's brother, built the cabin across 
Iron Creek from Bishop Burleson's cabin 
in 1927 (CRR-CWS), and when Edgar and 
Florence Siegfriedt bought the cabin in 
1928, it was unfurnished. Their children 
recalled finding the cabin devoid of 
furniture after a "lonnnnng drive" across 
the state. Edgar Siegfriedt built the birch 
furniture still used in the cabin. 

Described as "a porch built around a 
fireplace, plus a sleeping porch" by family 
members, it is one of the smaller cabins 
in camp. 

Florence Siegfriedt, known as Boma 
by her grandchildren and the rest of the 
camp in her later years, is said to have dammed the creek behind the cabin for her grandchildren. 
After Florence's death, Betty Siegfriedt Kehoe and her husband, Ted, cared for the cabin for many 
years until turning it over to Catherine Givando Chissell, a Siegfriedt granddaughter. It is enjoyed by 
the fourth generation of the Siegfriedt family and members of the Dickerson family, cousins of the 
Siegfriedts. 


The Siegfriedt Cabin (Photo Courtesy of USFS) 



Siegfriedt cabin 1931- Edgar with son Fred 



Florence Siegfriedt in early kitchen - note 
icebox and kerosene cook stove 










The J Bar J 

(Lot G) built by 1928 - between 1925-1927 
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There is no mention of the J-Bar-J in the 
Camp Remington Records, but it has 
often been referred to as "The Vincent 
cabin" because it is the second of two 
cabins whose early history is connected 
to Zachary Taylor Vincent. After 
completing The Bishop's Cabin in 1927, 

Vincent traded it to the District for the J- 
Bar-J in 1928, so the J-Bar-J obviously was 
owned by the District (Letter, ZTV to 
WDS, 1945, Archives, CWS). 

In 1928, the J Bar J was listed under 
Vincent for tax purposes (CRR). Vincent 
writes to Swain of the very reasonable 
price Bergelund has given him to add porches and of his intention to accept Bergelund's offer (ZTV 
to WDS, 1928, Archives-CWS). 


The J-Bar-J (Courtesy of USFS) 


J Bar J 2 - Bunkhouse 

(Lot G) built in 1928 

CRR does contain an entry for J-Bar-J2 on the 
page for 1928: "the Frost cabin built." Mr. 
Frost was Mrs. Vincent's father. As the small 
(12' x 16') Frost cabin was built in 1928, its 
construction and the trading of the Bishop's 
Cabin to the District for the J Bar J may have 
been made to provide Mr. Frost his own 
lodgings but near the Vincents. 

When Vincent moved to Fort Collins in 
1929, "The Camp bought the Vincent and 
Frost cabins" (CRR). Vincent was paid $800 for 
the cabin (ZTV to WDS, Letter, 1945) and then 
bought it back in 1932 in installments. In 
August, 1932, Swain, as Executive Secretary 
for the Bishop, acknowledges the receipt of 



The J-Bar-J 2 aka The Bunkhouse (Courtesy USFS) 
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the first payment on the purchase of what is known as the Vannix cabin" 2 and spells out the 
payments for lease, taxes, and principal. 

By September 4, 1933, Vincent wrote to Swain of his feeling that "camp property shou Id belong 
to South Dakotans" and of his desire to sell the cabin back to the District. He would handle the 
finances "any way satisfactory to the Bishop [Roberts]." He also hopes his family will be able to rent 
"The Lodge" (today the Bishop's Cabin, which Vincent had owned previously) when they want to 
come to camp. In the midst of the Great Depression, the cash-strapped District wasn't buying, and 
in 1936, Vincent paid "$250 + 2.50 taxes on the cabin exchange" (ZTV financial sheet, CRR-CWS). He 
still owed $85 on the cabin in 1945 when he again proposed selling it back to the District, citing the 
two cabins as a good arrangement for then-Bishop Coadjutor Conrad Gesner because "the Frost 
cabin would serve well for the bishop's housekeeper." He is interested in buying the Nunnery, to 
which he would add "a kitchen, maybe a kind of porch enclosed out back" as being "the right sort of 
space the Vincents now need" (Letter, ZTV to WDS, 1945, Archives-CWS). Again, the District wasn't 
buying. In 1948, Vincent sold the two cabins to the Irving Mumfords (CRR-CWS). 

After Mr. Mumford's death, Mrs. Mumford (Mary, Sr.) sold the cabins to Willis and Audrey Slott, 
in 1967 (Letter, Audrey Slott to PT-G 1981).The Slotts added larger windows, insulated and paneled 
the living room, and added green plastic skylights to make the kitchen lighter. New siding and a 
sliding door on the porch were also added. The Slotts replaced the cast iron stove in the main room 
with a Franklin Stove, and after that was stolen during a winter break-in, Willis' brother built the 
present fireplace. 

In 1997, the cabins were purchased by, Jan Barthel, Barbara Regnier, and Janet Serino, all third 
generation families in Camp Remington. Today, the large cabin is known as the J Bar J, for its 
present owners. The small cabin built for Mrs. Vincent's father. Daddy Frost, which has also been 
known as The Peanut Shell, is known today as The Bunkhouse, or J Bar J 2. 



Jan Barthel airs bedding in front of the J-Bar-J 


2 The Rev. St. Clair Vannix, of Hot Springs, and his family were early campers. He managed the rental of the cabins 
in the 1920s, and probably used J Bar J during the years it was not owned by Vincent, as Swain refers to it as "the 
Vannix cabin." 



The Raft 

(Lot E) built by 1928, between 1925-1927. 
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The 28' x 23' log cabin was built for then-Suffragan Bishop W. Blair Roberts, probably in 1925, when 
the District acquired the land in an expanded lease. Both the cabin and fireplace were built by 
Bergelund (Letter,Stuart Frazier to PT-G 
1981). The kitchen on the rear was added 
later. After succeeding Bishop Burleson in 
1931, Roberts found the cabin too central to 
camp and road activities. Sometime before 
1944, he traded it to the District for the 
quiet of The Lodge, and that cabin became 
known as the Bishop's Cabin. 

In 1944, this cabin was sold by the 
District to Stuart Frazier and John Thorburn, 
who named it The RAFT from the initials of 
their wives, Rebecca Frazier and Abbey 
Thornton: RAFT. 

James and Mary Tritle bought the cabin 
in 1968. Its location next to the spring and The RAFT (Courtesy of USFS) 

pump was not too public for “Doc" and Mary, who welcomed campers seeking water from the 
spring in for a cup of coffee. Doc added a storage shed (flattened by a falling pine but since 
replaced) for his many tools, and held court for all comers. Doc insulated the cabin and installed a 
propane stove to make stays at the cabin more comfortable during hunting season, and when their 
son Bob lived in Rapid City, the Tritles celebrated Thanksgiving in the cabin. 

The cabin is presently owned by their son Tom Tritle and his wife Kathy Kerr, and is enjoyed by 
the fourth generation of Tritles. It continues to be known as The RAFT. 




Mary and Doc in front of the RAFT in the 1960s 
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The Hangover 

(Lot D) built in 1929. 

At the Camp Meeting on August 22, 1928, Wilbert D. Swain applied and received approval for "a 

site directly back of Bishop 

Robert's Cabin." The cabin was 

built by Bergelund in 1929, with 

Swain assisting during the 

summer, (Letter, WDS to 

Bergelund,Archives CWS, and 

dated photograph. Gates papers). 

It was called The Hangover 

because it sat on a hillside and 

hung over away from the hill, 

overlooking Iron Creek. It has a 

small kitchenette and an outdoor 

fireplace and grill, which remains 

today - nestled into the rocks just 

, . . , , ,. ,, The Hangover (Courtesy USFS) 

outside the door of the Hangover. 

The Swains maintained a guest book of visitors, which is a valuable source of dates of early Camp 
Remington campers and visitors today. 

The cabin was sold to Paul Clark and Harold Jones in 1953. Jones sold his half to Edward 
Kreutzer in 1958; Kreutzer sold his half to Thomas Conroy in 1959. In 2005, the children of Paul 
Clark relinquished their half to the Conroys (Minutes, Association fees). It continues to be known as 
The Hangover and is enjoyed by second and third generation Conroys. 




Carol, David, and Sydney Swain on 
the bridge to the Hangover 



The Hangover 1930s 






The Nunnery 

(Camp Remington Organizational Permitted Area) built in 1929. 
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The original building, a small 
hip-roofed cabin and porch, 
was built by Berg Bergelund for 
the District next door to the 
Guest House, (Letter, WDS to 
Bergelund, 1929, Archives 
CWS, and dated photo,). After 
its completion, it was used for 
several seasons by the camp 
hostesses, Mrs. Miller, from 
1931-1933, then Mrs. 

Livingston and her daughters, 

1934-1935, and Mrs. Harry 

Elliot and her twin daughters. The Nunnery (Courtesy USFS) 

1936. It quickly acquired its 

name, "The Nunnery," because of the many women who stayed there (CRR and Letter from Betty 
Kehoe, 1981). The bedroom and kitchen wings were added in the 1950s (JGS). 

After hostesses ceased to use it, it was rented to various 
campers. The Reverend Robert Lucent had applied to purchase The 
Nunnery from the District prior to July, 1955; but when the District 
began to hold summer camps for youth. Lucent, who was in charge of 
youth programs for the District, cancelled his application and asked 
that the Nunnery remain a part of the organizational site to be used 
for group work (Minutes, 1955). In 1959, Guilford C. Gross purchased 
the Nunnery from the District, but his attempt to get a permit for it 
was turned down by the Forest Supervisor Howard C. Lee because 
"the Church did not have the authority to sell those facilities under 
their permit on a piece-meal basis" (Forest Service files). The 
Nunnery remains as part of the Diocese's property on the Camp 
Remington Organizational Permitted Area.. 


The Nunnery under 
construction 1929 
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The Nelson Cabin 

(Lot A) Permitted September 30,1946, completed 1949. 



When Leland Stark applied September 20, 

1946, to build a log cabin at Camp Remington, 

Forest Supervisor M.J. Webber approved his 
request within a week but informed Stark that 
he would be issued a separate Special Use 
Permit. Thus it became the first cabin never to 
have been on the District's lease. 

In her book / Married a Parson, Mrs. Stark 
described in detail the problems and delays in 
building: Fred Babcock, caretaker for Camp 
Remington, undertook the construction. When 
Babcock encountered marshy ground under 
the site, he buried an old Ford truck body along 
with "eleven more yards of sand and rocks," 
but "hadn't touched bottom yet." In August, 

1948, the Starks finally occupied the cabin, without its fireplace and most of its chinking, at the end 
of their camp stay. (Stark, Parson). The concrete step at the back door bears the date "1949," and 
was presumably poured that year. 

After Stark became the Bishop of Newark, New Jersey, the cabin was offered to the District. It 
was accepted with gratitude and the conditions expressed in the gift as the Stark preferences were 
approved (Minutes 1953). Those conditions were 


The Nelson Cabin (Courtesy USFS) 


(1) Bishop Gesner to have first use of the Cabin, 

(2) the Cabin not to be sold to any individual for at least 5 years, 

(3) a period of personal use by the Starks, if desired, 

(4) the charge be kept down to a minimum, and 

(5) the Clergy and Church workers of the District to be given preference for use 

Rental fees were set at $15 per week minimum for Church workers - maximum of $75 per 
month. As the Starks never claimed the privilege of use, the District rented it to individuals and used 
it for its youth camp until Stanley and Dorothea Nelson bought it from the District for $2,000 in 
April of 1959 after many months of negotiation between the District, the Nelsons, and the Forest 
Service. As the cabin had always had its own permit, it evidently did not fall under the Forest 
Service's rule applied to the Nunnery in 1954 that the District could not dispose of cabins on its 
organizational permit piecemeal. 

The Nelsons' first project was adding a fireplace where the Starks had left a boarded-up hole in 
the back log wall. The Nelsons hired Marvin Kamback, a mason from Rapid City, who used, for 
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speed, block instead of the rocks painstakingly collected by the Starks. Norm Nelson remembers 
watching his father "standing in the living room with an imaginary glass in his hand, leaning his 
elbow to indicate the desired height for the mantel (Letter from Norman Nelson, 1981). They 
worked over a period of years chinking the logs with newspapers and cardboard, and the Jervises 
"finally bit the bullet" in 2003 and hired Jorgensen's Log Homes to remove the old newspaper and 
oakum chinking and replace it, inside and out, with synthetic materials. 

The original biffy, constructed from boards Babcock used for forms while pouring the cabin's 
"varmint proof" foundation, is still in use. Because five grown men couldn't even rock the biffy, it 

was painstakingly disassembled and reassembled by Tom 
Jervis on the other side of the path when the Forest Service 
required vaulted privies. When Mel Johnson was making biffy 
signs, he named it "the Nelson Seat o' Learning," perhaps a 
reference to its extensive library. After vaults were installed, 
some unnamed person suggested "Think Tank." 

The cabin is owned and enjoyed by the second generation, 
Carlyn Nelson Jervis and her husband Tom, as well as long¬ 
time Nelson friends Seymour and Janet Flinn. It is known as 
The Nelson Cabin. 



Finally a fireplace - back view of the 
Nelson cabin in 1959 
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The Ewing Cabin 

(Lot I) permitted September 4, 1947, completed 1950. 

Joseph and Margaret Ewing, who first 
camped at Camp Remington in 1933, 
applied August 18, 1947, to 

the Council of Camp Remington 
for permission to build a summer 
cabin at Camp Remington . . . 
constructed similarly to the Swain 
cabin - of boards covered by pine 
slabs and with or without a 
fireplace . . . down the road from 
the Siegfriedt cabin about 200 
yards on the hillside on the right 
hand side. We plan to ask Mr. 

Babcock to undertake the 
construction of the cabin as soon as he has presented the Starks with their 
completed cabin (Letter, JSE to WBR) [emphasis added]. 

On August 26, Bishop Roberts wrote to Otis S. Clifton, USFS, Keystone, to certify that the Ewings 
had been given permission to "build a summer cabin at Camp Remington, on a site and according to 
plans which they have explained to you." (Archive-CWS, 1947) On September 4,1947, Otis issued to 
Joseph S. Ewing the last permit to build a cabin at Camp Remington. 

On March 11, 1948, Ewing wrote a check to "Treasurer of the U.S., 1st year lease: $20" and a 
second check December 9 that year, also to "Treasurer of the U.S., logs for the cabin: $50.71" - the 
entire bill for the logs (Account book, JSE). Of course, there were payments to Fred Babcock for 
felling and hauling and to Custer Lumber Company for sawing and planing some into flooring, wall 
partitions, and roof boards. Sons Joseph B. and John spent the summer of 1949 riding the logs into 
Custer in Babcock's flat bed truck, with Fred constantly reminding them of the terrific weight 
behind them and to "watch out" if he had to stop suddenly! 

The cabin described in the application was changed to its present design. The hillside overhang 
was inspired by The Hangover, but the five-logs-high walls surmounted by screening, as well as the 
floor plan, are similar to that of the Bishop's Cabin. The Ewings had rented almost every cabin in 
camp and shamelessly appropriated ideas from several of them. The cabin is 28' by 32' inside. The 
light appearance of the logs required "a secret Swedish formula" for curing the logs without 
resorting to darkening preservatives. Margaret loved to recount her contribution: her job was to 
patiently drizzle a mixture of linseed oil, melted paraffin, and honey over the big logs. The present 



The Ewing Cabin (Courtesy USFS) 
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generation did not get the proportions of 
the curing recipe from Margaret before 
her death, unfortunately. 

A letter from Bert Swain (Letter to 
JSE, 9-26-49) included a confirmation of 
Babcock's work habits: 

I was in Camp Remington last 
week and went up to see your 
new cabin . . . Mr. Babcock was 
working away on it, but I can still 
see that there is an awful lot to 
do before it will be livable. . . I 
appreciate your very high esteem of my ability in getting work done, but I am afraid I'll fall 
down on the job in connection with this particular workman. 

Again, as with the Stark cabin, Babcock proceeded at his own pace. The next summer, Joe and 
Margaret received notice from Babcock: 

You had better wait until the 6 or 7th of July to start up here - that will give the paint 
on the floor [time] to dry. The cabin is nearly finished except the paint. The late snows 
put me back about three weeks (Letter FB to JSE, 6-27-50). 

Same old Freddy! The Ewings did occupy the cabin that summer, and the steps leading up to 
the cabin bear the inscription "cabin 1950, steps 1954." Last payments to Babcock were made to 
open and close the cabin in 1951. Inside finishing touches continued. By June 2, 1963, Joe's 
accounts for the cabin read: "Totals to Date - $3,860.03. Labor - $2,089.12, materials - $1,126.89, 
and equipment - $426.52." (The figures don't quite add up -ed.) 

A large metal-covered asbestos-lined pad held a refurbished cast iron stove named "Hot Time" 
that had been made at Fort Leavenworth. Its mate resided in the J Bar J until the Slotts installed a 
Franklin stove. The Ewings' present Franklin stove was installed in the 1970s by Captain Saxe Gantz, 
who cared for the cabin for the widowed Margaret, who lived in Virginia at that time. The planned 
fireplace has never been built. 

There were some early attempts to "manufacture" a name. In the Camp Remington tradition of 
puns, one nominee was "Four E's" as there were four Ewings at that time. In 1950, the bear 
standing guard over the north side of Eagle's Nest could be seen from the cabin. John pushed for 
"Bear View," looking up the Latin words, Ursa Vista, to tone down the racy double entendre. In true 
Ewing fashion, no agreement was reached; it remains "The Ewing Cabin." It is now owned by John, 
Sharon, and their three daughters, Ellen Ewing, Elizabeth Ewing, and Nancy Aigner. The fourth 
generation continues to enjoy the cabin. 



Logs in place, hoisting pole in evidence 1949 
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The Pomeroy Cabin 

(Vacant site next to RAFT, above the spring)- This cabin no longer exists. Possible date of building: 
1874, (HHG to PT-G 1981, CRR Minutes 1928) Final Demolition: 1967 (Association Minutes 1967). 

Until the Forest Service 
ordered it torn down, the 
oldest cabin in camp was a log 
cabin known as The Pomeroy 
Cabin and "The Old Miner's 
Cabin." (As there are many 
letters concerning the mineral 
rights on this property, which 
had been a part of the Olds 
Mining Lease, it was probably 
the Olds Miner's Cabin.) 

However, it was not a part of 
camp until the 1925 lease 
extended the original leased area across FS Road 345 (Camp Remington Road) and Iron Creek at the 
second bridge. Because it no longer exists, it is listed here. There was also a blacksmith shop with it. 

Hobart Gates wrote that these buildings had been used as a changing station for the stage 
between Keystone and Custer (Letter to PT-G 1981). After the District acquired it in 1925, it was 
rented in the early days of Camp Remington by clergy families. In 1928 Miss Anderson rented it for 
the French Class she held, with "the big square tent" used in the first years of camp "for overflow" 
(CRR and Letter from Vannix to Swain, Archives -CWS 1928). 

The Minutes of July 21, 1928, reveal Bishop Burleson's concern for preserving the historical 
cabin: 

The Chairman next spoke about Bishop Burleson's wish that the old Pomeroy Cabin 
be preserved for its historic value and not be sold to anyone desiring a cottage here in 
camp. It was moved by Bishop Roberts and seconded by Mrs. Gates that the 
Committee go on record as favoring the preservation of the Pomeroy Cabin as Camp 
property and placing a marker on it upon which would be stated any fact of its early 
history, especially its date, 1874. (CRR Minutes-1928). 

By August 22 of that year, $64.60 had been spent to "reconstruct" it (CRR Minutes 1928). 
Efforts at preservation did not prevail, and the Forest Service condemned the building in 1959. In 
spite of efforts by then-caretaker Paul Weller to make the cabin habitable, it was finally demolished 
in 1967 (Minutes, 1959,1967). The Algers and the Babcocks were the two caretaker families to have 
lived in it year round. 



The Pomeroy Cabin c. 1928 
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Chapter II - Memories of Camp Life 



Early photo of The Community House, now called The Guest House (Courtesy The Center for Western Studies, 
Augustana College) 
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A Center of Community 

From its beginning. Camp Remington was a community, and appropriately the first building was The 
Community House (now called The Guest House). Built several years before the chapel, it was the 
center of activities from meals to stunt nights, scavenger hunts, storytelling, and bonfires in the 
meadow. 


Meals 

The meals served in the Community House are often the first memories mentioned by the early-day 
campers. Ann and Hobart Gates recalled the arrangements: 



For several summers after the start of the Camp, 
one in which meals were cooked except for the 
Gates cabin. (Because Judge Gates was a 
diabetic, Edna Gates, his wife, managed his diet 
strictly. JGS - 2011) The Gates family ate their 
noon meals at the Community building and the 
rest of the people in Camp ate all three meals 
there. The cooking was done by a hired woman. 
Winnie Hawk was there for several years as was 
Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Miller and others. Each 
family then shared the expense of the food. In 
an ordinary summer there could be 12 to 25 
people for each meal. After years of using 
enamel plates and cups, we finally were able to 
buy a complete set of 24 or 36 Fiesta Ware 
dishes. Many, many years later, the kitchen at 
the Community Building was torn down. (A. and 
H. Gates Letter, 1981) 


the Community House was the only 


The Community House in 1941 - before the 
back porch kitchen was demolished. 
(Courtesy The Center for Western Studies, 
Augustana College) 


John Ewing remembered: 


The Fiesta Ware matched the handles of the knives, spoons, and forks. I thought 
them the most expensive service I had ever seen. .. Harking back to food preparation 
was the "glory hole," the garbage pit behind the Community Hall. It was my first 
association with maggots. The tin cans were dumped in a pit in the back of the 
chapel. (Letter, JME to PT-G1981) 

The Siegfriedts compiled a family group history: 

In our first year at Camp Remington (1928) we ate all our meals at the Community 
House. After that year, we and traditionally everyone in camp had Sunday dinner at 
the Community House. The kitchen with the big wood-burning range always 
enthralled Fred. The Community House was eguipped with two wood stoves, a large 
one against the back wall of the kitchen, and a smaller one against the (outside) side 
wall. The icebox was in the pantry area. The first hostess family was the Millers. For 
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several summers, Eda and Everett Livingston operated the Community House. Aunt 
Eda did all the cooking. Genie Siegfriedt Gillespie recalls the Sunday dinners as "a real 
treat, warm and welcome," and when the family didn't eat at the Community House, 
the singing of grace could be heard at the Siegfriedt cabin. The Livingston daughter, 

Ann, remembers that two Indian women were hired to help with errands and 
cleaning chores in the early '30s. Sophie and Melissa, from the St. Mary's School in 
Springfield, SD, lived in tents just past the Bishop's Cabin in Monkey Gulch. Ann also 
remembers the little wash house at the creek. It had large tin tubs to heat the water 
for laundry. Tablecloths were used on Sundays, and the cleaning of the tablecloths 
was a particular chore (Siegfriedt Memoirs, rev 1995). 

The Millers, remembered by the Siegfriedts as the first hostess family, actually served in the 1930s, 
but there were hostesses from the first year of camp when everyone lived in tents, before the 
Community House was completed. That first summer, Miss Elsie Lampe served as hostess, followed 
by Mrs. Sam Hogan, and Mrs. Stamer, Miss Forney and Miss Osgood. In 1927, the year Father John 
Burleson built the Siegfriedt cabin, Mrs. John Burleson, with two assistant hostesses,[names 
illegible] served as hostess, followed by Miss Ellis, 1929, and Mrs. W.D. Swain, who served in 1930, 
the year after the Swains built The Hangover (CR 2, CRR). 

Economics played a large part in the demise of the communal kitchen, as expenses were barely 
being met. In 1935, then-hostess Mrs. Livingston raised the question of maintaining meals at the 
Community House, as income for meals had run behind for the last three years. Mrs. Swain, who 
served without compensation in 1930, was the last hostess to manage a surplus (CRR Minutes, 
1935). As the deficit was being made up by funds from the bishop, the decision to continue meals 
was left to Bishop Roberts. In a letter to Mrs. Edward Ashley ("Aunt Betty," widow of Archdeacon 
Ashley, Swain described the situation, hoping to recruit her as hostess in 1936: 

We are up against a real proposition in finding someone to take over the supervision 
of Camp Remington this year to act as hostess and furnish meals to those who want 
to get them at the Community House. . . We can offer the use of the two sleeping 
rooms in the Community House for sleeping purposes and the full equipment for 
dining room and kitchen. We want someone who will take over the meals for the 
profit they will make. The year that Mrs. Swain ran it, she turned in $200 net gain, 
and since then we have allowed $50.00 per month to the hostess and $20.00 for help 
and have faced a loss each year. The loss has really been about what we paid for help 
but I think someone can take it and make their summer room and board and some 
profit. Owing to the fact that most of the cabins are equipped for getting meals, the 
Community House is not patronized as it was originally. Practically everyone in Camp 
has their Sunday dinner at the Community House, which means about some thirty or 
thirty-five people and those having just that one meal pay 60 cents for it. Our rate 
heretofore has been $1.00 a day for three meals and $4.00 a week for the noonday 
meal, which is a little less than 60 cents per meal. (WDS to E Ashley, Archives-CWS). 
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Mary Barbour Hobbs described the early meals and their gradual demise: 

We still ate at the Community House at that time, but gradually mother began 
preparing breakfasts, etc., in the front dressing room. She continued to cook there 
after the C. House no longer had meals. Finally Dad built the kitchen annex onto the 
rear, much to mother's joy and relief. 

There is no record of when meals actually ceased to be served, but a letter from Caretaker Fred 
Babcock in 1949 indicates the dwindling patronage of Community House Meals: 

I purchased a supply of goods in food line and supplies that kneed (sic) in camp on 
credit to pay the first of the month. .. As so few in camp and bisness is quite we have 
put out no meals so have not made both ends meet so far. The balance would be 
appreciated (Letter, FB to WDS, 8-6-49, CWS Archives). 

With a growing lack of use by campers and the imposition of food rationing stamps during the 
war, it may be that meals ceased to be served in the Community House during the war years. Meals 
were prepared somewhere for the Youth Camps of the mid-1950s, but no mention of where has 
been located. The back porch of the building was finally torn down in 1957 (Minutes, 1957). 

Games and Ghost Stories 

Besides the warm memories of communal meals, early campers recall the weekly Stunt Nights held 
at the Community House, with each cabin/family providing a skit. Mary Barbour Hobbs described it: 

When the camp was full of young people, we had weekly stunt night, usually in the 
Community House. They featured skits, charades, ghost stories, singing, popcorn, and 
the like. We would divide into groups and prepare our acts for a week in advance 
(Letter to PT-G 1981). 

Edgar Siegfriedt is remembered as a storyteller par excellence, his baldhead shining in the fire 
light. Vine Deloria, Sr.'s ghost stories are treasured memories, and Bishop Gesner knew all the 
words to "Abdul A bulbul Amir." 3 Ann and Hobart Gates recalled the community gatherings 

About once a week a fire was built in the depression between the Community 
Building and the road leading into Camp, and songfests were held. We used Bishop 
Roberts' Army field organ that he used during World War (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

In the 1940s and 50s, there was an ancient Victrola with a cactus needle in the Community 
House that provided music (Letter, Brad[Leighton] Stark to JGS, 1985). Long-time caretaker Fred 
Babcock, delighted in calling square dancing in the Community House. 

Camp even boasted a miniature golf course at one time. John C. Gates, who was living in Custer, 
heard that Bert Swain was coming to camp "about June 1st" and asked him to bring the "Miniature 
golf hazards" Swain had procured for the camp (Letter to WDS 1931). 


3 A blog site indicates how it was probably received at camp: "And make no mistake, it is a poem to be read out 
loud (or sung by drunken sailors) - with a large crowd of people joining in on the last line of each stanza." 
http://wonderingminstrels.blogspot.com/2000/03/abdul-abulbul-amir-percy-french.html 
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Treasure hunts, associated by campers with Bea Gates Shuttleworth and the Siegfriedts, were 
often held at night, and clues led young campers a merry chase around camp until they found the 
hidden trove - usually candy. Jan Barthel remembered 

the neatest treasure hunt that the Dickerson family held. We were divided into two 
groups with a mixture of young and older kids in each group. To be successful, you 
had to know a bit of the history of Camp. It was held shortly before dark and we 
found ourselves needing flashlights for the last few clues. The clues were written in 
rhyme, and it was such fun. The treasure was under a cot at the Siegfried cabin in the 
form of lots of candy bars. The participants that I can remember were Janet and Patty 
Gates, Bobby Babcock, John Ewing, the three Dickerson girls, Craig and Leighton 
Stark, and me, among others I can't remember (Letter to PT-G1981). 

Camp treasure hunts were such a part of Siegfriedt camp life that a few years ago, Carol 
Gillespie, a Siegfriedt granddaughter, who had just arrived in camp, was spotted sitting in her large 
camper parked in front of the Guest House writing clues for a treasure hunt for her children before 
she would get out of the camper! 

Harold Jones and Vine Deloria, Sr. played fiercely contested games of horseshoes outside the 
Community House. In his 1981 letter. Bishop Gesner recalled that it was a young Harold Jones, later 
Suffragan Bishop, who taught him to play horseshoes on the Gesner's first visit to Camp Remington 
in 1927, shortly after the Gesners arrived in South Dakota. Stuart Frazier recalled an evening of 
games not at the Community House but at the RAFT: 

One thing I remember about the young people in Camp. One evening about ten or 
twelve came to the cabin. To entertain them, we played the parlor game of "Murder." 

The kids took to it like ducks to water. It was long after midnight before we could 
shoo them home. The Swains were in their cabin across the creek from the RAFT. This 
took place the summer before we bought the cabin. When we did buy the cabin, Bert 
Swain wrote at the bottom of the deed "NO MURDER PARTIES" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

In the 1970s and 80s, “Murder in the Dark" games would be replaced by hotly contested games 
of "Clue" by Tippett, Ewing, and Clark children. 

Zibbie Dickerson Wolter and Brad Stark remember the "Betwixt and Between," a retreat on an 
"island" in Iron Creek below the Siegfriedt cabin. Neither revealed what went on there. (Letters to 
JGS, 1985). During the summer of 2011, Janet Serino 'fessed up that she too had been a part of the 
club and described their waist-high birch log cabin which the members furnished with rounds cut 
from felled pine trees, the largest one being used as a table, smaller ones as seats. She also 
remembered the first verse and lively tune of the club song: 

"Betwixt and Between" is the name of our club. 

We meet in a birch bark cabin too. 

We plan parties, hikes, and picnics, 

construction activities and fun. (Note from JGS-2011) 
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Neither Zibbie nor Jan Barthel could remember the next verse, but Jan remembered it was "a 
delightful tune and lyrics." (JSB note, 2011) That first verse has now been preserved. 

Camp Truck 

Because Bishop Burleson wanted people to stay in camp, "for rest and relaxation," the problem of 
supplies was handled by a truck. Hobart Gates recalled: 

For several summers John Woodruff, son of Dean Woodruff of Calvary Cathedral in 
Sioux Falls, made daily trips to Custer for the mail and to buy groceries and other 
supplies for everyone in Camp, using an old Ford Model T truck, and later, a Model T 
touring car. (Letter to PT-G1982) 

The minutes for 1928 record a bill "at the garage over $25" (CRR Minutes). And a photo of 
Hobart Gates driving a truck was found among Gates photos. Fred and Genie Siegfriedt recalled that 
kids occasionally got to ride in the early camp truck and that Fred learned to drive it with its odd 
three-pedal transmission before it became the engine for a power saw. Eventually supply trips fell 
to the caretakers. 

The custom of shared supply trips 
to Custer continued into the '40s, 
when the Community House meals 
had declined and individual cabins 
had iceboxes. The need to replenish 
the ice necessitated trips to Custer. If 
a cabin owner was going to town, it 
was the custom to ask other families 
if they needed anything. Most cabin 
owners had charge accounts at The 
Fruit Basket, a Custer grocer, and 
small orders would simply be charged 
to the appropriate account. 

Bathing 

Even bathing was a community event, and although Bishop Burleson favored Iron Creek near his 
cabin in what is now called Boma's Pond, Bishop Roberts favored the pool up Tollgate Gulch in 
Rainbow Creek. After Rainbow was renamed Garnet, the creek was called by some Tollgate Creek, 
but purists apply Tollgate to the dammed pond. Fred Siegfriedt remembers the building of the dam 
there as "quite a project" by Paul Barbour, Bishop Roberts, and his dad, Edgar Siegfriedt. 

The trench at the lower end of Tollgate must go down five feet. It was filled with 
concrete and rock which they lugged up the trail. The spillway was of smooth 
concrete (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Bishop Roberts would daily lead a group up there for bathing, and thus it was sometimes called the 
Bishop's Bathtub, but it was also called Tollgate, because you had to pay the toll of swimming its 



Hobart Gates drives the camp Model T Ford Truck 
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very cold waters to reach the end that would let you ascend 
Rainbow Creek to Upper Tollgate and access the Bowl that way. 

Mary Barbour Hobbs remembered 

the years the birch trees were dying of some sort of 
root-rotone could hear the Bishop's (Roberts) advance 
by the crashing of trees as he pushed over the dead 
birches along the path" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

The bishop's wife, Meta, along with some of the ladies, 
however, had an alternate plan, John Ewing noted: 

Meta Roberts, Margaret Ewing, and anyone else they 
could corral would occasionally slip into Custer, rent a 
dayroom at the Custer Hotel, take turns in the bathtub, 
and return to camp clean and refreshed. 



Tollgate in 1939 -a favorite 

bathing spot and scene of Mar V Barbour Hobbs also recalled: 

firecrackers on July 4th Hobart Gates led the citizens of the camp to Tollgate every 

July 4 for firecrackers. (I guess he got permission from the 
Forest Service). All the dogs followed, but at the first blast they lit out for camp. The 
echoes off the cliffs made the tiny firecrackers sound most impressive! We were 
allowed to throw cherry bombs against the cliffs over the pool - a satisfactory BANG 

(Letter to PT-G, 1981). 


Evan and Jonathan Aigner in Monkey Gulch hunting for 
the second Bishop's Bathtub, where Great-grandfather 
Ewing liked to bathe. 



Tollgate pool -The Forest Service would 

Janet Serino remembers that after Bishop Roberts never allow firecrackers today, 
traded the RAFT to the District for The Bishop's Cabin for 

its quieter location, he favored a bathing spot just beyond the Nelson cabin up Monkey Gulch a bit. 
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The Spring 

Although the spring was not part of Camp Remington's lease until the 
enlargement of the camp in 1925, it is a firm fixture in early camp 
memories and continues to be a vital part of camp life. Surfacing just 
below the location of the now-demolished Pomeroy Cabin, it is currently 
leased to the Camp Remington Association. 

Betty Siegfriedt Kehoe remembered how it was in the early days: 

Our water was obtained from the spring, which is still being used, 
but it was totally open. We simply dipped our buckets into it and 
carried the pails back to the cabin. A big dipper was always in the 
pail for getting ourselves drinks. Most of the time all went well, 
although occasionally we would all be sick at once. One of those 
times I can remember joking about it. I can still hear Fred saying, 

"Hasten, hasten, bring the basin! Too late. Bring the mop." It wasn't and s P rin g Cover 
until years later that the water was suspected as a cause, especially since several 
other camp families would also be afflicted (Siegfriedt revised, 1995). 

No date has been found for the addition of a pump, but it is remembered as being on a wooden 
platform. Since Bishop Roberts first asked the State Board of Health to test the water coming from 
the spring pump in 1953, safe drinking water has been a concern for the camp. A concrete cover 
and a seal around the pump was installed, as the Board of Health recommended, and the 
Association paid then-caretaker Paul Weller to flush out the spring at the beginning of each season. 
By 1968, the Forest Service was requiring chemical toilets or sealed vaults of all biffies. (Letter, FS to 
CHG, 11-5-68). Relocating and converting nearby biffies to chemical toilets, repeated cleanings of 
the spring's containment well, and replacing the wooden cover with a concrete one proved to be 
ineffective. 

Continuing failure of the water to test "safe for drinking" has 
resulted in the posting of a sign near the pump warning of the need 
to purify any drinking water by using a designated number of 
chlorine drops. With the leased area of the Diocese no longer 
contingent with the spring, the spring is now the responsibility of the 
Association, which continues to clean, test, and maintain the pump. " 
Is the Spring water drinkable?" followed by "Is the pump 
working?'"are often the first questions newly-arriving campers ask 
each summer. In 2011, campers were delighted to learn that test 
results declared the spring water free of Giardia lamblia, a parasite 
that causes intestinal illnesses. 

The present handrail by the rocks steps was added in the 1990's 
by an aging Doc Tritle, with help from John Ewing. 



Ellen, Elizabeth, and Nancy 
Ewing pump water from the 
old red pump in the early 
'70s 
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Group Hikes and Trips Out of Camp 

Bishop Burleson discouraged car trips out of camp; however, there were all-camp hikes out of 
camp. Mary Barbour Hobbs described them thus: 

My dad was forever organizing long hikes. His 
favorite was Harney; to this day I feel positively 
guilty if I don't go up at least once. We climbed 
it every which way-cross-country, over Elkhorn, 
all the Sylvan lake trails (Letter to P T-G, 1981). 

John Ewing also recalled them: 




The annual hike to Harney Peak was a tradition 
and sometimes occurred more than once a year. 

If Paul Barbour was available, it was a fast pace 
via Grizzly Bear Creek, the back way. If Wayne 
Johnson led, it was 'scientific' with compass, 

Geological Survey maps, and only "grown men." 

If the Ewings were in charge, it always started 
from Sylvan Lake, where Margaret Ewing and 
her female buddies stayed while the rest climbed. After "the 
war" (WWII) the concession operator at the top of Harney, Hap McCarty, ran a jeep 
to the top, and "the ladies" once again visited Harney Peak (Letter to PT-G, 1981). 


Harney Peak before the 
CCC Bovs - 1930s 


New Harney Ranger 
Station after the CCC 
Boys 


Mary Barbour Hobbs also remembered an early hike to Rushmore: 

For some reason we came out on the highway on Iron Mountain. I remember my 
mother and Mrs. Siegfriedt, both in dresses, stockings, and of course corsets, 
clambering over enormous rust-colored boulders between road switchbacks (Letter to 
PT-G, 1981). 

Fred Siegfriedt remembers a later hike to Mount Rushmore when the ladies were older and less 
athletic: 


The hike went over Iron Mountain via Cuyahoga Mine (near Iron Creek Camp). Boma 
(Siegfriedt), Mrs. Ewing, and Mrs. Roberts were not petite and chose to be driven to 
the carving site; however, the road, tunnels, and pigtail bridges were under 
construction and the highway department wanted to discourage use of the road, 
except by construction traffic. Signs were posted reading 'Heavy Traffic Only.' The 
fact that the matrons took this route created some amusement among the hikers 
(Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Stuart Frazier recalled "the most notable dress-up occasion was when, before we bought the 
RAFT, we and all in camp were invited to tea at Senator Norbeck's cabin, Valhalla, to meet Gutzon 
Borglum and his wife" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 
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Hobart Gates described one important trip outside of camp: 

In the summer of 1927, everyone at Camp was invited to meet Pres. And Mrs. 

Coolidge at the State Game Lodge. We all washed our cars and had them real shiny, 
but we parked them so far from the Game Lodge that the President never saw the 
cars. (HHG to PT-G, 1981) 

The President met Bishop Burleson, however, who, with Mrs. Coolidge, greeted him on the 
steps of the Game Lodge, which was known as "The Summer White Housethat summer. 



Bishop Burleson Meets President and Mrs. Coolidge on 
the steps of The Game Lodge 


A trip to watch the 1934 assent of the 
Stratospheric Balloon by the US Army Air 
Corps and sponsored by The National 
Geographic Society (and others) is 
remembered by Fred Siegfriedt: 

A group watched a successful launch from Iron 
Mountain, overlooking the Strato Bowl. They 
couldn't see the point of liftoff, but were told 
where to look for it rising out of the valley. 
Eventually, sure enough, it ascended as 
promised." (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Ann Livingston Weber recalled the 
unsuccessful attempt in July, 1935 (not 
1933: 


A large group from camp packed food 
and warm clothing and drove to the base of a ring of mountains near Mt. Rushmore. 

They hiked to the rim by dusk and camped out there to await the dawn launch. They 
sat up, leaning against each other, napping 
occasionally and eating sandwiches and warm 
drinks. Hundreds of people from all around were 
there. As the balloon became erect for launch, it 
suddenly deflated, much to everyone's 
disappointment. The launch was attempted 
again the following year (Seigfriedt rev 1995). 

Ann's dates are a little off. For the correct dating of the 
first launch, failed inflation, and successful second 
launch, see the article "Stratosphere Balloon Flights" by 
Gregory Kennedy, Capt. Orvil Anderson at the Strato Bowl - 

http://stratocat.com.ar/ar/artics/explorer-e.htm 109° F. when Marion Ells snapped this 

picture 
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Camp Dress 

Although one of Bishop Burleson's reasons for not consecrating 
the Chapel was to keep it informal and allow the women to 
worship without head coverings, today's campers would be 
greatly amused to see what the women wore for camp clothes. 

Photos abound of wives and daughters climbing and hiking in 
dresses, and relics appear from cabin trunks from time to time. 

Meta Roberts, the bishop's wife, was considered the fashion 
arbiter, and as long as Meta was in camp, dresses were de regir 
for the women. When pants suits became fashionable in the 
1970's, women became comfortable appearing at chapel services 
in pants. Sharon Ewing remembers Margaret Ewing's first visit to 
camp after Joe's death: 

Margaret rummaged in the old wardrobe trunk and put on 
Joe's plaid shirt and Levis, legs rolled up several times. 

Encountering Florence Siegfriedt in the road, Margaret was greeted with an up-and- 
down inspection and the comment, "I recognize those clothes, Margaret." In 1968, 
the "older ladies" were still testing the dress code. 

Men's dress has changed less; the biggest change noticeable in footwear - from high-topped 
hiking boots to sneakers. And there were more wool pants than Levis in the early years. 



Dressed for Camping-1926- 
Rebecca (Betty) Frazier and 
Meta Roberts 



Johnny Woodruff ready to roll 



Joe Ewing dressed for 
climbing 1930s 



Alice Swain in front 
of the Community 
House 
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The Chapel of the Transfiguration 


After the construction of the chapel in 1925, Evening Prayer services were held there daily, and Holy 
Communion was held at 8:00 on Sunday mornings. Morning Prayer was held at times ranging from 
10 to 11 o'clock until a motion was passed at the 1945 Annual Meeting of Cabin Owners that "the 
hours for Sunday services shall be Eight 
A.M. and Ten-thirty A.M. - the bell shall be 
rung fifteen minutes before each of these 
services and that the services shall be held 
without sermons." Although there is no 
longer an 8:00 a.m. service, the no-sermon 
rule is still observed. The bell is still rung 
on that schedule. At that meeting, plans 
were also made "to have a wooden plaque 
carved and placed in the chapel at the 
time of its consecration, which is to be in 
1946" (Association Minutes, 1945). The 
consecration was never held. Evidently, 

Bishop Roberts decided to honor Bishop 
Burleson's wish that it not be consecrated. 

Evening Prayer with the Bishop 

The most vivid memories reported of 
early-day chapel services are of Bishop 
Burleson appearing for Evening Prayer 
wearing his fishing waders and leaning his 
fishing rod against the outside walls. The 
Bishop wanted to keep the chapel services 
and dress code informal for all - including 
the bishop. 

Many of the early campers remember 
attending Evening Prayer on a dark and 
drizzly evening while Bishop Burleson lay 

dying in the back porch bedroom of his still in use at chapel services 
cabin. He was not expected to live through 

the night, and he did indeed die the following morning, August 1, 1933. Bishop Roberts reported at 
the 1933 cabin holders meeting that "the Evening Prayer Services would be held under the auspices 
of the young people ... at seven o'clock in the evening for the balance of the season ... at their 
request." 



Camp ftcmington draper 


(Prepared by Bishop Burleson, for use in 
The Chapel of the Transfiguration, 

Camp Remington. Black Hills, South Dakota) 

Loving Father, Who didst make this earth 
so fair. Open our eyes to sec its wonders and 
our hearts to feel its beauty. In our days of 
refreshment and recreation draw us nearer to 
Thee through the things which Thou hast made. 
May the joy of Thy sunshine, the quiet of Thy 
forests, the murmur of Thy streams and the 
steadfast strength of Thine everlasting hills, 
teach us the deep secret of Thy Peace. Calm 
our fretful spirits. Deepen the current of our 
shallow lives. Renew in us faith and courage, 
physical strength and spiritual vision, that we 
may know ourselves to be safely held in Thy 
strong hands, and may joyfully conform our 
lives to Thy great purposes. 

From this life, so near to Nature’s heart, 
may we drink in new strength to help us reach 
the restless hearts of men. Give us Thy secret, 
and the power to share it with our fellows; 
that we may go back to the world and its du¬ 
ties, stronger, simpler, sweeter; and may thus 
become more worthy messengers of Him, who 
saw His Father’s goodness in the sparrow’s 
flight, and His Father’s love in the beauty 
which clothes the lilies of the field. We ask 
it for His dear sake. — Amen. 


cw.v- 
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The Camp Remington Prayer composed by Bishop Burleson continues to be used at the end of 
each Sunday service held in the chapel and has spread to use by other summer chapels as "A 
Vacationer's Prayer." In I960, Joseph and Margaret Ewing experienced its use in a summer 
Episcopal chapel in New England and politely informed the celebrant of its origin. It has also been 
used at another Chapel of the Transfiguration located in Grand Teton National Park in Jackson Hole, 
WY, where it is known as the "Vacationer's Prayer. Both chapels were built in 1925. 

Chapel Furnishings and Memorials 

Efforts to furnish the chapel began soon after it was built. By the end of August, 1928, offerings 
totaled $35.00, and Mrs. Vannix , who was thanked by Bishop Roberts "for her care of the Chapel 
during the season" was instructed to "first buy a record for the Camp Chapel and with the balance 
buy a Chalice and Paten for the Chancel." (CRR Minutes 1928) The Canonical Parish Register, edition 
for Missions, was purchased. Still in use today, its first entry records the "Marriage of Berge 
Bergeland, age 40, a bachelor, and Helen Washburn, age 19, a maiden," both of Custer, South 
Dakota, on October 2, 1928. The Rev. St. Clair Vannix, of Hot Springs, officiated. The marriage was 
witnessed by Ray Warfel and Mrs. Ray Warfel. 

By September of 1928, Bishop Burleson noted in a letter to Edna (G.G.) Gates that "John (John 
Gates) was responsible for the decision to purchase sterling rather than plate items," increasing the 
cost from $35 to $50. The chalice and paten are still in use, and yes, they were confirmed in the 
summer of 2010 to be marked "sterling." Living Gates family members have no memory of the 
items being given in memory of Judge Gates, who had died the year before, but as Bishop Burleson 
was pleased that Mrs. Gates approved the choice, noted John Gates' input in the selection, and 
informed Mrs. Gates of the added cost, it is possible that the increased cost was borne by the Gates 
family. 

In 1931, a "children's carnival was held, proceeds for kneeling cushions for Chapel" (CRR 
Minutes 1931). Betty Siegfriedt Kehoe recalls the fun: 

The children in the Camp got together - instigated I am sure by the mothers - and 
had a carnival. Things were put together to make a tent in front of our cabin. Inside 
the tent were Genie and myself inside one large dress - the two-headed woman. Fred 
was the fat man with an inner tube around him, and I can't quite remember the other 
attractions. We also sold lemonade and fudge, which the adults dutifully came and 
purchased (Letter to PT-G1981). 

The 1933 minutes report that "Mr. Swain was authorized to ascertain the cost of a new organ 
for the Chapel and if the same would not exceed the funds on hand in the Chapel Collection 
Account to purchase the organ. It was later found that this could be bought for $50.00 and was 
subsequently purchased." (Minutes, 1933) This was evidently the old pump-organ now on loan to 
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the Custer County 1881 Courthouse Museum. Mary Barbour 
Hobbs credits Bishop Roberts with getting the old organ, 
which possibly had been a World War I field organ (Letter to 
PT-G 1981). 

The altar, lectern, credence table and chair and the hymn 
board and birch numberals are the original pieces of 
furniture in the chapel. The Bishop's Chair was made by W.D. 
Swain in 1933-34 from wood felled during the cyclone that 
hit the western edge of the Black Hills in May, 1933 (Letter, 
HHG and ASG to PT-G 1981). 

Stuart Frazier remembers helping Bert Swain, who built 
the Bishop's Chair, the lectern, and other furniture. At 
Swain's suggestion, Frazier carved the plaque that hangs to 
Mary Tritle plays the old pump organ the right of the altar, commemorating Bishop Hugh L. 

Burleson, Founder of Camp Remington (Letter to PT-G 1981). 
The memorial plaque was dedicated August 3,1947. 

Bishop Gesner remembered seeing Bishop Burleson 
helping to build the pews in 1927 (Letter to PT-G, 1981). 

The chapel bell, which is mentioned often in letters, 
was a gift of St. Mary's School in Springfield (Fundraising 
letter. Bishop Creighton Robertson 1997). In the early 
days of camp, St. Mary's girls helped cook and serve 
meals in the Community House. For safety reasons, the 
Forest Service requested that the bell be moved from 
the decaying tree trunk pedestal where it stood. Today, 
it hangs above the chapel entrance. 

In the Minutes of Camp Householders for 1939, “Mr. 

Siegfriedt suggested that the Rev. Mr. Benedict [be asked] about making a font, which is needed" 
(CRR). Although there have been many baptisms in the chapel, no font is known to have been 

supplied. Pitchers from the Guest House and various 
basins and bowls have been pressed into service. 

Mary Mumford Wagner renewed the birch 
numerals for the service board and repaired the 
birch bark quotation above the altar in the mid- 
1940s, when she was thirteen years old. A few years 
before her death in 2004, Mary again repaired a 
torn corner of the parchment. The pathway rail to 
the chapel was given in her memory by her family. 

After the Community House became the Guest 
House and was rented to camping families. 


Old pew built in 1927 - now resides in front 
of the Nelson Cabin 


The Chapel Bell, a gift from St. Mary's School, 
now hangs over the entrance to the chapel 
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it was often necessary to disturb the sleeping campers very 
early on Sunday mornings in order to retrieve the chapel 
items stored there during the week. The 1964 Minutes report 
Bishop Gesner's plans: 

to enlarge the Chapel by a log addition to provide a 
suitable sacristy and a place for storing the organ and 
books. The money to be used is that given as a 
memorial fund to honor Bishop Roberts. It has also 
been suggested that money be used to have a plague 
like the one honoring Bishop Burleson placed on the 
opposite side of the altar, and that Mr. Frazier be asked 
to make it. (Minutes, 1964) 



Sacristy builers "Doc" Tritle, Dennis 
Tippett, and Willis Slott-Dressed for 
the Dedication? 


It was some years before the Sacristy was actually built. 

In the summer of 1974, Mary Tritle's persistence finally 
prevailed: the labor was supplied by Willis Slott, Dennis Tippett, and Jim (Doc) Tritle, a story 
recounted by Phyllis Tippett-Gies later in this chapter in "Stories Campers Love to Recall." The 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting, August 11, 1974, note that "Fr. Trask suggested that Bishop Walter 
Jones dedicate the Bishop Roberts Memorial Sacristy at a service on August 18, 1974." No plaque 
was ever carved, possibly because Stuart Frazier was not around to carve it, but the Sacristy is a 
memorial to Bishop W. Blair Roberts, who succeeded Bishop Burleson in 1931 and presided over 
camp and chapel until his retirement in 1954. 

The Nelson family provided large metal boxes to protect and hold the hymnals and prayer 
books. By the 1960s, Dorothea Nelson had become the unofficial "altar guild" and also provided 
"coffee hour" at the Nelson cabin many Sundays after the 10:30 service. 

The lectern Bible given in memory of Edna Carter (G.G.) Gates, was dedicated on 
Transfiguration Sunday, 1975. 

In the early 1980's, a red leather-bound copy of 
the 1979 Book of Common Prayer was given in 
memory of Dorothea and Stanley Nelson and The 
Reverend Paul L.C. Hallett by Norman E. Nelson and 
Janet Hallett Flinn for use in the chancel. 

In 1982 the original birch pews were replaced by 
pine pews by Johnson family members. Walfrid and 
Ruth Johnson first came to camp in 1927 and 
subsequently spent thirty-three summers in camp, 
staying in seven of the cabins over the years. The old 
pews were removed and deposited as outside 
seating at each of the cabins in camp. The Johnson's 
also gave a Prayer Book for the altar that year in 
memory of The Rev. Walfrid L. Johnson. 



Jack Wolter and John Ewing ready the chapel for 
a Sunday service. The Johnson pews, the hymn 
board, and the sacristy in use- 2011 
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Elisabeth A. Scott provided new panels for the altar 
in the chapel, in 1984, having noticed the previous 
summer "that squirrels and raccoons had gnawed the 
current ones." 

In 1985, the "1st Annual Swap and Flea Market with 
Chili Supper" was held at the Tippett cabin with "all 
proceeds to go to the loose change offering at the 
chapel." Shades of the Siegfriedts' carnival! There was 
still money to be raised for the chapel. 

The copies of the 1979 Book of Common Prayer 
given in memory of The Rev. Paul H. Barbour, The Rev. 
Joseph S. Ewing, and the Rev. Edgar F. Siegfriedt were 
The latest memorial. The "Doc"Tritle dedicated in 1990 

Gathering Place finished in 2011 -r, . . ...... t t .. 

& The most recent memorial is at the foot of the 

chapel steps. The approach to the chapel, improvements around the first step of the chapel, and 

the new flagstone area just north of the old chapel bell tree trunk were built with funds given in 

memory of James L. (Doc) Tritle. Benches for the patio help create a place where people can gather 

after services or at any time. It was completed in 2010. 


Rites Celebrated in the Chapel 


Marriages 

The first wedding held in the chapel was that of Berge Bergelund and Flelen Washburn in 1928. To 
date, nineteen marriages have been recorded, the last one on August 4, 2004: John Trask to Angela 
Nelson. 

Among the recorded marriages, there are numerous familiar names, including James William 


Ayres, Jr., of Custer, who married Diane Jane 
Price in 1952. Young Ayres was baptized, 
confirmed, and married in the chapel by Bishop 
Roberts. On September 4, 1976, Laurie Jane 
Ayres married Stephen D. Dickhute. On July 20, 
1961, Florence Louise Siegfriedt Givando, a 
widow, married Dr. James A. Cline; Gale Leo King 
married Billie Jean Slott on August 6, 1977; 
Thomas J. Tritle married Kathleen A. Kerr on 
August 10, 1996; Kathryn Louise Clark married 
Martin Wilcox; Christopher J. Wagner married 
Johanna M. Grombach; Gerald Scott Bobzin, a 
Slott grandson, married Jennifer Sue Howeg; and 
Martha Jennifer Wolter, a Dickerson 


granddaughter, married Todd Wayne Howeth. 


The Tritle-Kerr wedding party: Mary Kathy, Tom, and 
"Doc" August 10,1996 
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Baptisms 

The earliest baptisms were recorded on June 29, 1933, 
when Bishop W. Blair Roberts baptized the two Alger 
children, James and Richard, whose father was the 
caretaker living in the Pomeroy Cabin. 

Familiar names found on the baptismal pages are 
Patricia Ann Gates, the third entry, and six Ayres, 
including two adults and four children in the 1950's. 

Patty's son, William Bruce Stofft, and his cousin Deneyse 
Serino, daughter of Janet Gates Serino, appear a 
generation later. The record includes John David Trask, 
son of Gregg and Joann Trask; William Michael Slott-King; 
three Kehoe grandchildren: Thomas James Kehoe, Megan Elizabeth Johnson, and Ellen Reiman; 
Tippett granddaughters Terra Christine Ketchum and Jessie Ruth Ketchum, daughters of Liz and Bob 
Ketchum; Paul McDill Hobbs, grandson of Mary and Field Hobbs; Tanya Ann Churchill, grandchild of 
Janet Gates Serino, great-grand child of Ann and Hobart Gates, and great-great grandchild of Judge 
and Edna(G.G.) Gates; Jonathan Matthew Aigner and Kendall MacDonald Brown, children of Ray 
and Nancy Ewing Aigner and Ellen Ewing and Tim Brown, great-grandchildren of Joseph and 
Margaret Ewing; two Mumford/Wagner grandchildren, Lara Alicia-Marie Wagner and Helena 
Johanna Wagner, children of Chris and Johanna Wagner; Abbie Jo Conroy, daughter of Lou and 
Nicole Conroy; and Grayson Charles Conroy.son of Justin and Teresa Conroy. Abbie and Grayson are 
the great-niece and great-nephew of The Rev. Joann Conroy. 

Confirmations 

Although the bishops used the chapel for confirmations in the western South Dakota area, most 
confirmands were connected to Camp Remington or lived in the Black Hills communities of Custer, 
Hot Springs, and Rapid City. The earliest confirmation was by Bishop Burleson. On September 1, 
1927, he confirmed Alfrida Oliva Hansen, who had been born and baptized in Harstad, Norway, in 
1890. Burleson confirmed four people between 1927 and 1931, including the daughters of the Rev. 
Z.T. Vincent, an early cabin owner. William L. Baker, father of Florence Siegfriedt and her sister, 
Elizabeth Dickerson, was confirmed on August 30, 1931 by Bishop Roberts, who confirmed twenty- 
five people between 1931 and 1956. Bishop Conrad H. Gesner, as Suffragan Bishop, confirmed 
three people in 1948, and, as Bishop in 1959, officiated at the last confirmation recorded. 

Memorial Services 

There have been two Memorial Services recorded in the Canonical Records for the chapel: a family 
service held for Marcia K. Hank of Rapid City in 1998, and a memorial service in 2009 for Norman E. 
Nelson, of Rapid City, cabin owner and long-time lay reader at the chapel. 



Dennis Tippett comforts the newly 
baptized in Chapel of the Transfiguration 
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Although the memorial service was not held in the chapel, it is appropriate to note the sole 
fatality of a Camp Remington camper climbing in the vicinity of Camp Remington. On July 7, 2000, 
Jason A. Stewart, a cousin of the Nelson family, fell while climbing alone on the steep backside of 
the otherwise broad and gentle slopes of Burleson Point just outside the Camp Remington area. It 
was a tragic and sobering experience for all in camp, many of whom had logged many happy and 
carefree hours of climbing through the years. 

One funeral service of note is not recorded. Phyllis Tippett-Gies tells the story: 

In the summer of 1969, our children, Elizabeth and Kathy and other children, 
including Vincent Sanchez, grandson of Barbara Deloria Sanchez, found a dead bird 
up by the chapel. Vine Deloria, Sr. and his family were staying in the Bishop's cabin. 

One of the kids told Vine that they had a dead bird and Vine said they would have to 
bury it. A shovel was found and a shoe box, and Vine and kids went up behind the 
chapel window and dug a grave and Vine said. "We will say a prayer for the bird." All 
the kids folded their hands and bowed their heads and Vine said, after some silence, 

"This was a good bird. Amen" 

We went home to Mitchell and the next weekend the church in Mitchell was 
hosting the clergy conference. When I had the girls dressed, I sent them next door to 
the church to find their Dad, but they soon came bursting back through the the back 
door. "Mommy! Mommy! Guess who is here - Father Bird Buryer!"(PT-G e-mail to 
SDE, 2011) 

Sunday Services in Chapel 

Besides the Canonical Parish Register in use since 1928, a Register of Church Services at the Chapel 
of the Transfiguration has been maintained since the 1939 camping season. It exists in two volumes 
of spiral notebooks: 1939-1965 and 1966 continuing in the present. A survey of the Register of 
Church Services reveals much about the life of the worshipping community at Camp Remington and 
how it has changed over the years. From the beginning of the Register in 1939 until 1943, sermons 
were given regularly Perhaps it was the war years that brought an end to the sermons, most of 
them by Bishop Roberts, who was in camp the entire season and ran the District from the Bishop's 
Cabin. There was no sermon from August 1, 1943 until Bishop Roberts gave the last recorded 
sermon at the Morning Prayer service on July 15, 1945. It was at the Camp Meeting that year that 
cabin owners voted to regularize the times of Sunday services and decreed "no sermons." There 
have been a few brief, informal reflections given by newly arrived priests, but Boma Siegfriedt made 
it her job to take the newcomer aside and gently inform him of the camp rule. 

Familiar names of officiants from the 1939-1965 Register, besides Bishop Roberts, are listed as 
they signed themselves: W.L. Johnson, E.F. Siegfriedt, Jos. S. Ewing, Thos. E. [Daddy] Flail, Z.T. 
Vincent, Bruce Swain, Wayne Johnson, Robt. Dickerson, Stuart D. Frazier, Paul Barbour, Vine V. 
Deloria, Frank M. Thorburn, Conrad H. Gesner, and Leland Stark. In the 1950s, new names appear 
along with the earlier ones: Harold Jones, Paul A. Clark, Sidney Martin, Field Flobbs, Emmet Jones, 
and Floward Trask. Robert B. Lucent and Skardon D'Aubert conducted services daily during the Boys 
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Camp session that began in 1953, the Work Camp added in 1954, and 
the Girls Camp added in 1955. During the 1950s, Bishop Roberts was 
in camp most of the entire two-month season, conducting most of 
the Sunday services. On July 20, 1958, the retired Bishop Roberts 
conducted his last services: HC at 8 o'clock and MP at 10:30. Howard 
Trask and W. L. Johnson conducted services for the rest of that 
season. The following year, most services were conducted by Howard 
Trask or Conrad Gesner, who signed themselves H.S.T. and C.H.G. 

Vine Deloria's name again appeared among the officiants. 

In the early 1960s, JME [John Ewing - Seminarian], Jack M. 

Wolter, [Robert] Wagner, Norm Nelson (Lay Reader), and Dennis 
Tippett held services. A second Register of Services book replaced the 
filled first book, and new names appeared among the old: Gordon 
Plow, Bishop Walter Jones, Paul Hallett, and John B. Lurvey, who 
noted "Proposed BCP, Rite II used July 8, 1979." 

Several services of historical interest were noted in the Register: 

On August 2,1942, Bishop Roberts confirmed Carolyn Alice Swain and 
offered "Prayers for South Dakota clergy in the Forces of U.S.A." At 7 
p.m. on V-J Day, August 14, 1945, he conducted a Service of Thanksgiving for the Unconditional 
Surrender of Japan. Word of the surrender had reached camp around 5 p.m. 

Annibel Sanchez was the lay reader for the celebration of Vine and Barbara Deloria's 50th 
Wedding Anniversary on July 4,1982. On July 10,1988, Field Hobbs conducted Evening Prayer and a 
Service of Thanksgiving after the Galena Fire. Six Remington campers, returned from the 

evacuation, were present. On August 27, 1989, Paul Clark 
noted "Last official Service from 1928 BCP." The 1990 season 
began with the "dedication of new missal and 1979 BCP." 

In the 1990s, women's names began to appear in the list as 
officiants: Jo Ann Trask (deacon), Donna Foughty (deacon), and 
Mercy Hobbs, (priest). Mary Barbour Hobbs (Lay Reader) 
conducted Morning Prayer, June 28, 1998. The names of G.C. 
Harris, the retired Bishop of Alaska, Bishop Creighton 
Robertson, and J. Seymour Flinn appeared in the Register as 
officiants at Sunday services. On August 27, 1995, Seymour 
Flinn notes "Propers for Stewardship of Creation." In the new 
millennium, changes continued. Seymour Flinn's much-loved 
Eucharistic Prayer was introduced in 2001. Karen Kelem of the 
ELCA (Lutherans) read Morning Prayer II, an ecumenical 
gesture. Bishop Walter Jones, former Bishop of South Dakota 
and the newly-retired Archbishop of Rupert's Land, retired to 
South Dakota and officiated at a service. A special service 

Mary and Mercy Hobbs after the 
baptism of Jonathan Aigner 




Bishop Conrad H. Gesner in 
1961 
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celebrated the 40th wedding anniversary of Annibel and Barbara Deloria Sanchez in 2000. "Hensy 
and Hobbs," a married couple, both priests in the Diocese, officiated, and Joann Conroy, a Lutheran 
priest although raised an Episcopalian in the Diocese, conducted services by invitation of Bishop 
Creighton. 

As cabin ownerships passed from South Dakota clergy to their far-flung progeny, fewer South 
Dakota priests summered at Camp Remington, and fewer were available for conducting Sunday 
services. Lay readers began to fill the need, especially Norman Nelson, a licensed lay reader in the 
Diocese of South Dakota, who conducted Morning Prayer through the summer of 2008. In 2010, the 
newly-elected Bishop Tarrant informed the Camp Remington Cabin Owners Association that, as the 
chapel had never been consecrated and as there are so many underserved chapels and churches in 
the diocese, he would make no effort to staff the Chapel of the Transfiguration. He asked only that 
services and activities be conducted "in good order and with respect for the chapel's history." By 
the following summer, 2011, Bishop Tarrant had asked Archdeacon Paul M. Sneve, of Rapid City, to 
find available clergy for the summer season when possible. Lay readers and clergy, when available, 
conduct Sunday services during the traditional July and August camp 
season. Bishop Burleson's Camp Remington Prayer continues to be 
used as the closing prayer after each service. 

Building Trails and Naming Places 

In the summer of 1927, Bishop Burleson had several strong, restless 
young teens on his hands: his son John, Paul Humphrey Barbour, and 
the Kirby twins (Letter, MBH to PT-G 1981). He set them to work 
clearing and improving a trail up Alta Vista. (Letters, MBH and CHG to 
PT-G 1981). Parts of their work remains. The log ladder at the foot of 
"the saddle" between Atla Vista and Eagles Nest has been reinforced 
and several steps replaced. In the 1970s, wooden carved altitude 
markers still could be seen. Cement and water was hauled to the tops of camp peaks to install 

crosses made of metal pipe. Some peaks still hold 
cement initialed by the trail engineers, J.E.B. (John 
E. Burleson) among them. 

The names of many of the large rock formations 
and trails around camp had been given by these 
trail builders two summers before the Siegfriedts 
arrived in camp in 1929. (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Alta Vista 

Alta Vista was named by John Burleson, who 
engineered and marked the trail in 1927-1928. 

Alta Vista seen from Garnet 1940s About ten years later. Bob Livingston (later The Rev. 




’J.E.B. '29" atop Alta Vista 
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Eagles Nest 1961 


Dr. Robert F. Livingston) made more improvements to the trail. 
Part way up the trail there is a very simple bench that Edgar 
Siegfriedt built for Boma to take a rest. Very little remains of the 
Alta Vista trail except the ladder near the top and the remains of 
the mortar for the cross on top. Fred Siegfriedt recalls the day 
Bishop Burleson was standing on the Chapel steps and saw one 
of the Siegfriedt twins on top of Alta Vista jump into the recessed 
area in the rock. His heart missed a few beats. One version 
credits the heart-stopping sighting to Florence Siegfriedt. It 
obviously was an event told often and remembered by many. 
The young generation frequently raced up and down Alta Vista - 
a feat of honor. 


Eagles Nest 

A system of horizontal and vertical ladders helped climbers ascend almost to the top before the trail 
splits from the Alta Vista trail at the saddle between Alta Vista and Eagle's Nest. This part of the trail 
system, also developed by John Burleson & Co.'s activities, included the now-decayed log that 
allowed fearless climbers to cross the chasm to the higher part of Eagle's Nest. Howard Trask loved 
to tell the story of Bishop Roberts' hauling him up from the log to the top of Eagle's Nest by 
grabbing a reluctant Trask by the back of his belt. 

Tea Kettle 

The naming of Tea Kettle, across the road from the Siegfriedt 
cabin between the J Bar J and the Ewing cabin is credited by the 
Seigfriedts to twin Betty (Siegfriedt rev 1995). It is considered a 
good, easy rock for beginning climbers, as its broad flat top can 
be approached gradually from the backside, but maneuvering 
onto the spout from the kettle can be tricky. Mary Jane Gillespie 
once had to be rescued from a difficult descent. 

Garnet On Teakettle 1933 

Siegfriedt memories help explain some of the confusion 
about names of local rock formations: 

During a group hike to Rainbow Mountain, Fred 
Siegfriedt, then about ten years old, wandered 
from the group to look for an easier ascent. Fie 
happened upon a broad, smooth rock surface 
flecked with large red stones and screamed to 
the group "What are these? What are they?" Fie 
had found a number of exposed garnets 

View of the spout from the top of Tea Kettle 
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embedded over an area of one or two 
hundred feet of granite rock. The discovery 
generated much excitement and the group 
returned many times that summer with 
hammers and screwdrivers to pry out 
garnets from the large, rounded rock 
formation then known as Rainbow. It 
became known as Garnet. Fred notes, "The 
garnets were very imperfect and most 
broke in the process of getting them out, 
but it occupied a good part of one 
summer " (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Campers continued to find and dig out garnets into the 1960s. 

Lightning 

Sitting between Alta Vista and Burleson with its streaks of red, yellow, and green suggesting it has 
been struck often. Lightning is sometimes called Rainbow, but the Siegfriedt family clarified its 
confusion with the renamed Garnet. 

Tollgate 

What is now known as Tollgate Creek was earlier called Rainbow Creek, according to Siegfriedt lore. 
The name Tollgate applied to the pool, because you had to pay the toll of swimming the cold waters 
to cross it. The pool is also known as the Bishop's Bathtub because of Bishop Roberts' daily swim 
there in the early days, but there was another Bishop's Bathtub. Janet Serino remembers that after 
Bishop Roberts moved from the RAFT to the present Bishop's Cabin, another bathing spot in Iron 
Creek was known as The Bishop's Bathtub. A letter written in 1956 by Janet's father, Hobart Gates, 

helps locate this pool and explains why it is lost to present-day 
use: In his long letter to Mrs. Lucent, Hobart wrote of his and 
others' surprise at finding "the dam above the garage that has 
always been known as the Bishop's pool, for the reason that 
Bishop Roberts used that for his bath, also taken out along with 
the big dam." (Letter, HHG to Mrs. RB Lucent, 1956) 

Dorothea Nelson recalled watching the daily trek of 
campers, especially older clergy seeking a quiet spot, passing her 
cabin and heading to the pool. With so many bishops and pools 
in the creek, it is understandable that preferences have changed 
over the years. Sadly, floods, falling trees, and infestations of 
ticks have made access to both these places difficult. 
Periodically, someone will take a chain saw up the creeks to 
clear the paths. 




North Slope, Harney Range in background 1991 


Tollgate seen from above 
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Burleson Point 

Another formation with many names is the 
large rock mass that ends in a sheer drop 
overlooking Monkey Gulch. The whole 
formation is called Burleson by some early 
campers. When the Starks built their cabin in 
the 1940's, they attempted to name the rock 
formation Rob-Star, for Roberts and Stark, but 
that name didn't quite take, at least with old 
timers, who know the end of that gently 
sloping, flat-topped formation as Burleson and Aerial view of Burleson - Iron Creek runs through 

the end overlooking Monkey Gulch as Burleson Monkey Gulch just below it 

Point (Letter, MBH to PT-G 1981). The Johnson 
family calls this formation Billy Goat. 

Monkey Gulch 

Anyone who has made the trek up Monkey Gulch 
has seen the Monkey's Head, pine tree eyebrows 
and all, silhouetted against the deep blue sky. 

Most experienced hikers know that the best 
view of all the “Remington Rocks" is from the top 
of Teakettle. On a clear day, you can even see 
Harney Peak showing between Alta Vista and 
Garnet. 



The Monkey's Head overlooking Monkey gulch 
1991 
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Hieroglyphics 

The three large rock formations paralleling 
Grizzly Creek Trail (the old FSR 348) just 
above the trailhead off Camp Remington 
Road were called Hieroglyphics for their 
deeply incised cracks that suggest Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The naming is commonly 
attributed to Paul Barbour. While many 
Camp Remington campers call this entire 
formation Hieroglyphics, the Johnson family 
has its own name: Hieroglyphics seen from Garnet 

I believe the name 3BT came from the Rev. W.L Johnson and his two daughters, 

Dorothy and Joanne. The three were walking one day and looking at the massive 
rock, talking about its weight and decided it must weigh about "three billion tons", 
therefore it became known to us as 3BT. (E-mail, Joanne Johnson Steelink to SDE, 

2011) 

Touch the Sky by Paul Piana, a climbing friend of cavers and climbers Herb and Jan Conn, names 
the sheer formation nestling among the three larger masses "The Remington Needle." 

A good view of these formations can be seen from Garnet and from the broad top of the rocks 
north of Eagles Nest recently named The North Slope. The area in which Rainbow Creek winds 
around Garnet to Upper Tollgate beneath Alta Vista and Eagles Nest, is known as The Bowl. In the 
1970s, the Ewings began accessing The Bowl from the gentle slope that rises from Camp Remington 
Road beyond the third bridge and north of Eagles Nest. Because this was the time of the 
controversial oil drilling in Alaska, they called this large formation The North Slope and took other 
campers up for views of Rushmore, Garnet, and Harney Peak. 




Close-up of The Remington Needle 



Herb and Jan Conn explore Remington views 
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Stories campers love to recall 
Camp Caretakers 

There have been caretakers at Camp Remington since the first year, according to The Camp 
Remington History (CRR-2-CWS): 

1923 - Paul Roehl (caretaker (+ cook pro tern) 

1925 - E. A .L. Griffin, caretaker 

1926 - Jack Murphy, caretaker "Mr. and Mrs. Melton came as caretakers in the fall." 

1927 - Tom Moore caretaker, fall of'27 

1930 - John Woodrieff (sic) "pro-caretaker" "Jim (+Florence) Alger came in fall as 

caretaker." 

1931 -1935 - Jim Alger, caretaker 
1936 - T. Gordon caretaker 

Although Hobart Gates wrote, "From the start of Camp the Larimer family was ensconced in the 
Pomeroy cabin and Mr. Larimer, as caretaker, built most of the furniture that was in the Community 
Building," no mention is found of the Larimers in the CRR list of caretakers or in Camp minutes. 
Bishop Burleson , however, mentions him: ". . . what I have been paying in the last seven years to 
Larimer and those who succeeded him" (Letter to Edna Gates, 1928, Archives-CWS), and Gates' 
accounts of the building of their cabin note payments to Larimer for labor (Gates family records). 
The 1925 lease added the Pomeroy Cabin to Camp Remington, and by 1928, Miss Anderson was 
housing her French Classes there (CRR-2). The cabin was also available for clergy rental (Letter, 
Vannix to WDS,1928, Archives-CSW). Larimer evidently had departed by that time. 

The gap in caretakers for 1928-29 explains Bishop Burleson's response September 27, 1928 to a 
letter from Mrs. J.G. Gates (Edna). Among other concerns, Burleson gives a detailed explanation of 
the caretaker situation as well as the District's financial support of Camp Remington: 

With regard to a caretaker at the camp, I want to make a rather long statement and 
outline our plan, which I hope will be effective. The ideal situation which I have been 
hoping would be achieved would be the location at the camp of some retired 
clergyman, still active and loving to be outdoors, who could do a little clerical work on 
the side during the winter. I have such a man in view, but have not been able to get 
him as yet. The expense of carrying it on last year was very great. Of course it had to 
be done, for we could not leave the Vannixes there alone. From October first last to 
October first of this year I had to pay out of Church funds $650, in addition to what 
was paid in from the cottages and the summer receipts. I do not feel that I can justify 
such an expenditure hereafter, though the emergency of last winter demanded it. Our 
proposal this year is to have Berg Bergland oversee the camp, going at least twice a 
week and visiting it after every snowfall to look out for roofs and so on, for which we 
are to pay him $10 a month. It is not ideal protection, yet I think it is much greater 
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than it seems to be. Bergland [sic] is well known throughout the 
countryside, and if it is understood that he has the care of the camp, 
people will hesitate about coming into conflict with him. Also, he is 
thoroughly interested and conscientious. In addition to this, I think we 
may be able to give him some work to do there this winter in the way 
of building, which would probably mean that he would be in and out 
pretty constantly. But I do not feel that I ought to spend any such 
amount as we have been doing. . . I am speaking after careful 
conference with Bishop Roberts and Mr. Swain, who agree with my 
feeling in the matter. We believe the best solution for the present is 
Bergland's oversight, and added to that mutual insurance against 

petty theft or damage." (Letter, HLB to ECG, 9-27-1928, CWS). 

Burleson's hope of finding a retired clergyman to overwinter in Camp 
Remington did not materialize, but it may have been behind the use of John Woodruff, grown son 
of Dean Woodruff of Calvary Cathedral during the summer of 1930 and the hiring of Jim Alger as a 
live-in caretaker in 1931. Bergeland was doing cabin work during the off-seasons of 1928 and 1929. 

The Camp Remington Record stops with 1936, and there was no meeting of cabin owners in 

1938, but the 1939 Minutes note: "The work of Mr. and Mrs. Babcock was discussed at length and 

their work commented (sic). It was agreed they be employed for the coming year." (Minutes 1939). 
The Babcocks remained in the Pomeroy cabin until they "retired" to Custer after 1951. They were 
the last caretaker family to live on site year round, living in the Pomeroy or Olds Miner's Cabin. Paul 
Weller was the next caretaker, and used it intermittently, making repairs to the roof and windows, 
as it had been ruled unsafe by the Forest Service in 1959. In spite of Weller's repairs, the cabin was 
finally torn down by order of the Forest Service in 1966-67. Since Weller's death in 1966, a series of 
caretakers has been employed to check on the cabins during the ten months when few cabins are 
occupied: September-June. 

Jim Alger 

Betty Kehoe remembered Jim and Florence Alger: 

[They lived] in the original cabin which was the stage stop. . . Their first child, Richard, 
was either born while they lived there or was a baby when they came. A second son 
was born a number of years later, but they moved to town around that time so 
Richard could go to school. At that time the caretaker would come around each 
morning to take your grocery order, collect any mail to go, and see if you needed ice 
(Letter to PT-G 1981). 

A still-chagrined Flobart Gates told this story of Jim Alger, the first caretaker to live on-site, 
(other than the previously mentioned "ensconced" Larimer): "When Alger became Assistant Tax 
Assessor of Custer County and moved to Custer, the first thing he did was to put the private 



John Woodruff 1929 
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property at Camp Remington on the tax list for the first time" (Letter to PT- 
G 1981). However, the Minutes for 1931 indicate that taxes had been 
placed on the cabins in 1931, five years before Alger left the job of 
caretaker and moved to Custer (CRR 2-1931). 

Fred Babcock 

As Fred and Effie Babcock were year-round "live-in" caretakers from 1938- 
1953, there are more stories about them and their tenure than the other 
caretakers. Effie worked in the kitchen when meals were still being served 
at the Community House, and Fred did camp errands and generally 
maintained the cabins, always wearing his old felt hat. The pay was low, and 
during the winter, Fred augmented the family larder with deer and elk meat 
he shot. Fred always had his hunting gun ready. 

Genie Siegfriedt Gillespie remembered 

During the early years the camp had a full-time caretaker. Mr. Babcock lived with his 
wife and their grandson Junior (Robert). Junior had big ears and blonde hair and was 
covered with mosquito bites. They lived year-round right in front of the spring . . . 

During the summer, Mr. Babcock's duties included daily trips to Custer to do errands 
and to get ice, since ice boxes were the only means to keep food. Mr. Babcock 
repaired things, built things, and cut wood for everyone's arrival. He had an old Ford 
that he used for grocery runs to Custer. He would come and get everyone's list and 
bring back groceries for the whole camp. Sometimes he would let the kids ride along 
down the Custer cut-off. Ann Livingston Weber remembers he had a favorite 
expression: when all the kids would want to come along, he would mimic "me too!" 

(Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Mrs. Babcock made fans out of mica 
before the mica mine was depleted. She 
would paint flowers on the mica, thread 
them with ribbon and feather them 
(Siegfriedt rev 1995). She was also a 
good cook, and would make pies on 
order for Sunday dinners after meals 
were no longer served at the Community 
House (Letter, JSB to PT-G 1981). Brad 
Stark recalls the night at the Community 
House "when Mrs. Babcock put bear 
grease on the popcorn and we all 
rebelled" (Letter to JGS, 1985). 



Fred Babcock gets Bert Swain's attention by the Pomeroy 
Cabin 



Fred Babcock (r.) with 
Bert Swain (I.) by the 
old rail at the RAFT 
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One story about Mrs. Babcock did not make it into the chapter on Camp Remington in Phyllis 
Stark's book, / Married a Parson: 


In the 1940s, Mrs. Babcock still kept a cooler in the creek next to the spring, close to 
the Pomeroy Cabin. Being fond of soda pop, she kept a few bottles of "pop" cooling 
there. One summer she began to find that bottles were unaccountably missing, so she 
devised a trap for the culprit: she removed the tops of a few bottles, poured out a bit 
of the pop, refilled the bottles with an equal bit from Fred's whiskey supply, and 
returned the cap. Setting the doctored bottles in the cooler, she waited. Later in the 
day, the mother of one young camper reported that she didn't know what was 
wrong, but the boy was not well, was bit dizzy, and couldn't walk straight. Everyone 
else in camp seemed to know what the problem was, and tittered behind the 
distraught mother's back. No one told her what the problem was, but Mrs. Babcock 
missed no more bottles of pop from the cooler. No names will be mentioned, but 
some former camper can probably tell you Mrs. Babcock's favorite brand of soda. 

(Oral tradition via MEE). 

Dorothy Johnson recalled: 

Fred would allow any of us children who wanted to go in to town to ride on the back 
of his flatbed trick, and off we'd go, on our jolting trek. Never too busy to please us, 
one year he climbed two pine trees that are in front of the shed by the Community 
Flouse, and fixed a rope swing. It was wonderfully scary to sit in that swing and swing 
up to Fieaven! if you look upward at that spot now, you can still see the pieces of 
wood that he used to climb up on. Covered with moss they are, but still there! (Letter 
to PT-G 1982). 

One good story about Fred Babcock comes from his own letter to Bert Swain (Archives-CWS 
1940). Babcock had been hired by Swain to work on the footbridge to the Hangover. On Dec. 28, 
1940, Fred wrote to Swain describing his progress and requesting reimbursement: 


Dear Mr. Swain, 

In reguards to your footbridge up to your cabin I fianley got the lumber bill from Mr. 
Smith today. It was a real task to build the bridge on a steep slope all alone. 

The Forest ranger gave me a good balling out for using green quaking aspen for the rails 
and post that the beaver cut down. I told him the camp had a lease on this ground and 
we would look after all good timber and he had better take his beaver home with him. 

I put in all new -not new but good plank from one end of the bridge to the other. 


Mr. Smith's bill [for new lumber] is - $1.85 

I worked hard myself so I think I should have - $7.00 


$8.85 


Thank you and A Happy New Year, (signed) Fred Babcock 


Fred never undervalued his own labor. 
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Paul Weller 

Paul Weller, who succeeded Fred Babcock as caretaker, did not live permanently in the 
Pomeroy Cabin, although he had a written "Agreement" to use and repair the deteriorating cabin at 
his own expense (Agreement, Nelson family files) and signed himself "The Hermit of Iron Creek" in 
his letters to cabin owners during the winter. He made repairs on the cabin, which had been ruled 
unsafe by the Forest Service, kept tools and supplies there, and used the cabin at times. He wrote 
to Howard Trask in November of 1958; 

Camp is as cold as any time during this winter. Was out there Sunday and ate a cold 
lunch by a hot stove. Executed a few fine squirrels that just about took camp over. I 
use my 30-06 so there won't be any cripples around next summer." (Letter to HT 
1958). 

As Treasurer of the Association during most of Paul Weller's tenure as caretaker, Stanley Nelson 
maintained a regular correspondence with him. Carly Jervis remembers frequent comments by her 
father that he had received "another epistle from Paul." Weller maintained a somewhat testy 
relationship with those he perceived as authority figures, and many of his letters concerned how 
much and when he would be paid for his labors. 

Campers in the early 1960s remember the rumors and sotto voce comments that floated 
around camp about Weller's relations with Bishop Gesner over the building of a biffy to serve the 
chapel, which became known as "The Thousand Dollar Biffy" or "The Green Palace" as Weller's 
submitted cost grew and grew. The situation came to a head in the fall of 1960 over an additional 
billing for paint and labor amounting to $6.75: The Bishop wrote to Weller expressing surprise at 
the additional charges, enclosed a check for the amount, and added "All work done for me or for 
the District of a special project nature will, in the future, be done on the basis of a contract covering 
the complete job." He then asked for "the complete price, materials, services, assistant's wages, 
etc. for the replacing of the lower logs of the Roberts cabin and such other work on the cabin as you 
and I discussed when we were there together" (Letter to PAW 
1960). This set off a spate of letters - from Weller's "TO 
WHOM IT MAY CONCERN," posted to Stanley Nelson and to 
Howard Trask, stating his side of the controversy, and letters 
between Nelson, Trask, and Hobart Gates, hoping to assuage 
the offended caretaker. Weller tendered his resignation, to be 
effective as soon as he "is paid for repairs I have made to the 
old cabin." He promises "I'll pull my stuff out as soon as I get a 
check for the amount as to our contract." The letter also 
details the repairs Weller claims he has made and states his 
willingness to work for individual cabin owners (Letter, PAW 
to HT 1960). 



Sketch of Bishop's Green Palace by 
Phyllis Tippett-Gies 
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By January, Weller is lecturing Nelson on the cabin owners' behavior: "There surely needs to be an 
organized cabin owners' association, and remain local." He evidently has visited the Forest Service 
and reports: 

In regard to the U.S.F.S., they have given several of the cabin owners a list of the 
recommendations, but to date no one has paid much attention to the regulations. 

You folks can hold the Camp much longer if you have a mouth piece that can get the 
rest of the cabin owners to comply with suggested regulations. .. I expect elimination 
of lease renewal to take place this season. . . Another thing, the F.S. wants to know 
when cabins change ownership. At present my old cabin is assessed to Frazier and 
Thorburn . . .Really there isn't any business about the way the camp is being run; 
each has an idea with no one knowing what the score is... I hope you have good luck 
getting a caretaker, but doubt if you will find anyone that will look after things, 
furnish the transportation and board themselves."(Letter to SNN1961). 

Nelson's letter to Trask in February remarks: 

It is my opinion that Paul had got to the point where he thought he was running 
Camp Remington, and when someone told him to do this or that, he couldn't take it. 

Anyway we are in the market for a new caretaker. . . And that, briefly, is the way 
things stand at the present moment" (Letter, SNN to FIT 1961). 

By March 10, Hobart Gates writes to Nelson: 

I saw Paul Weller yesterday and he said that he would be glad to go down to Camp 
Remington at least once a week for $4.00 a week. Since it would take about a half 
day for the inspection and round trip I think that would be proper, but I don't want to 
hire him on this basis till the committee gives me the go ahead. . . Fie was down a 
couple of days ago and said that everything was OK." (Letter, FUG to SNN 1961). 

At the Association meeting in August, the Association voted to reimburse Weller $127 for the 
repairs he had made to the Pomeroy Cabin and accepted his offer to check on the cabins during the 
off-season for $4 per visit. The crisis seems to have passed, and Weller continued as caretaker until 
just before his death in 1966. 

In the intervening years between his death and the spat with the Bishop, Weller checked the 
camp weekly during the off-season and also did work on the chapel and the carports, cleaned out 
the spring and serviced the pump annually. Cabin owners also kept Weller gainfully employed. 
Besides the work for the Trasks, installing a rock foundation under their cabin and other 
improvements required by the Forest Service, the Ewings paid him to open and close their cabin 
each summer. Nelson commended his burning of brush piles and in letter after letter patiently 
coaxed him along, once explaining that he was sending checks every two months during the winter 
because of the cost of each check for the Association's small bank account. Weller replied by mail 
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that he too had a very small bank account and the gas he bought to drive to camp had to be paid for 
every thirty days. 

Shortly before his death in 1966, Weller notified Stanley Nelson in shaky handwriting written on 
an envelope Nelson had mailed to him March 2, possibly containing a last payment, that he had 
submitted his final resignation letter, probably to Howard Trask, President of the Association. 
Weller wrote: 

Hello Stan. 

I mailed in my resignation as caretaker of Camp Remington as of Feb. 2, 1966. If 
you wish a list of my reasons will gladly furnish same. 

(signed) Paul Weller. 

Nelson received the letter on March 9. Weller died before the following summer. 

George Doughty 

Following Weller's death, the camp hired George Doughty to check on the cabins from September 
through May, and Doughty also did various repairs, such as the fence at the camp's last bridge, 
when he found it down, and repaired and secured doors to cabins caused by break-ins or wind 
damage. Doughty held the job from September, 1966 through March, 1976. His last reports are 
written in a shaky hand. 

Subsequent Caretakers 

Following George Doughty's tenure, a series of people checked the cabins during the off-season 
months, sending postcard reports first to Stanley Nelson and then Willis Slott, who succeeded 
Nelson as Association Treasurer. The Treasurer would then pay them for checking, as he had Paul 
Weller. Jeff O'Connor was caretaker from September 1976 through May, 1977; Marcia Lee Houk, 
who lived on the Ghost Canyon Road, Hermosa, served from September, 1977, through May, 1978; 
Mike German from the Black Hills Playhouse checked the cabins from September, 1978, through 
May, 1979. (Postcard reports to SNN, Willis Slott). Coverage in the 1980s was sporadic, with Lamont 
C. Cain, at the Black Hills Playhouse address, making two inspections in the fall of 1984. There was 
no caretaker in the spring of 1985, and Mike Darley served in the fall of 1985 and spring of 1986. 
Dave Mayer, of Custer, served from 1989 through 2004, followed by Russ Koehler, 2004-2007, and 
Dave Hazeltine, 2007-2010. Tara Heggen began checking the cabins in 2010 and continues at 
present. Since Paul Weller was paid $4 per visit, the salary has been paid on a monthly basis and has 
steadily risen to $110 per month. The Association dues have been raised to cover the increased 
caretaker costs plus other expenses of the Association, such as testing and cleaning the spring 
annually (Treasurer's Records, Nelson papers). 
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Animal Tales 

Besides the rocks and peaks, bathing spots, hiking trails, and community events, campers 
remembered stories of the many animals, domestic and wild, that roamed the camp. 

Man's Best Friends 

From the early days, dogs have been part of camp life. Hobart Gates wrote: 

For several summers there were two dogs in Camp. Pal, a Fox Terrier, was Bishop 
Burleson's dog, and Roxy, a Scotch Collie, belonged to the Gates family. Pal thought 
he owned the Camp and resented Roxie. As lack Vincent used to say, "After all. Pal is 
the Bishop's dog and is only 'pulling his rank. '" Pal went to the Swain family after 
the Bishop's death. When I was courting Ann, the two dogs had to learn the meaning 
of detente (HHG-ASG to PT-G 1981). 

Fred Babcock's dog. Ring, was a camp fixture, and often 
encountered porcupines, who would release a flurry of their sharp quills 
straight at Ring's nose. Holding the dog between his knees, Fred would 
remove the painful quills with pliers, an act only slightly less painful than 
their insertion. 

When Babcock was building the Ewing cabin. Ring was of course 
always around. One day, Ring treed a red squirrel in the large pine tree 
that still stands in the driveway circle. Not to be cowed, or perhaps 
"dogged," Red Squirrel began to pelt the persistent Ring from above 
with a ready supply of pinecones. Ring finally took off with a yelp when 
he sustained a direct hit (Oral stories, MEE). 

Ring's role has been assumed by John Ewing, who these days does 
annual battle with the heir to Red Squirrel's domain. The rights to the 
path to the biffy are disputed each year when the Ewings arrive. Thus 
far, they have retained the right of trespass, but Red Squirrel & Co. retain squatters' rights to the 
hollow log behind the cabin. Imagine their surprise the year the Forest Service cleared out much of 
the undergrowth in the area to find Red Squirrel's log gone. Only one fireplace length of it was 
found on the brush pile, quickly retrieved, and placed on the pile of pinecone "petals" dropped by 
generations of squirrels-definitely a fire hazard! 

Audrey Slott recalled a near-food disaster with a Tippett dog: 

[I remember] many happy hours with all the Camp members - even when Tippetts' 
dogs took our steaks we were planning on cooking for friends from California. We just 
washed the dirt off and cooked them anyhow" (Letter to PT-G, 1981). 



Babcock's dog, Ring, 
hunting for a porcupine? 
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Phyllis remembered the incident a bit differently: 

We had all gone to church one Sunday morning. Our neighbors, Audrey and Bill Slott 
were expecting company for lunch, so they stayed home to fix steak on the outside 
grill which was perched on the big rock in front of their cabin. When we came from 
church Audrey said, "Thanks a lot Phyllis! Your damned dog ate our lunch!" I thought 
she was joking. She said, "Bill is in the kitchen washing off as much of the steaks as he 
could get away from her." (E-mail, PT-G to SDE 2011) 

Picture an earlier Tippett dog, not Phyllis' beloved Chocolate Lab, Almond Joy. 

Cows in Camp 

Many campers remembered "the cow lady" who ran her cattle along Iron Creek in the 1940s 
through the 1960s and Bishop Roberts' continual battle to keep her cows out of camp by means of 
cattle guards and barbed wire. Zibbie Dickerson Wolter remembers "Cows used to look in on us as 
we awoke in the morning at the Siegfriedt cabin (1958) and the Trask Cabin (1961)" (Letter to PT-G, 
1981). These were the days of grazing permits along Iron Creek. Bishop Roberts spent much time 
driving the cattle out of camp when transient horseback riders left the barbed-wire gates down at 
the third bridge horse gate. Mary Tritle claimed, "Dorothea Nelson was one great cattle herder!" 
(Letter to PT-G 1981). Although grazing is no longer allowed along Iron Creek and the cattle guards 
on the bridges were removed when the new road was built in the early 1990s, vestiges of the 
barbed-wire fencing can still be seen at each end of camp. 

Those who remember the intensity with which Bishop Roberts drove invading cattle from the 
camp might be surprised to learn that in 1927, a milk cow had actually been kept in camp for the 
camp meals. Bishop Burleson had asked The Rev. St. Clair Vannix to have Mr. T.H. Moorman, 
caretaker at that time, get a cow for the camp, with the bill to be sent to the Bishop. A shed was 
built "down in the woods" and a cow purchased from Mr. Steve Fay for $70.00. By September 17, 
Mrs. Moorman wrote to the Rev. W.D. Swain for the bishop's address and adding "will you please 
write him for us and tell him that Mr. Fay would appreciate a check as soon as possible." (Letter to 
WDS, Archives-CWS 1927) 

Bishop Roberts was not the only bishop discomfited by the cows. Norm Nelson delighted in 
telling another cows-in-camp story about Bishop Gesner: 

One year, several cows came into camp and used the garage as a stable. They left 
behind, in the meadow and, especially in the garage, a goodly supply of fresh 
manure. Bishop Gesner came to Camp shortly thereafter and decided something had 
to be done because it was attracting multitudes of flies, as well as being 
"unattractive." So he somewhere found a wheelbarrow and shovel and went around 
carefully scooping up a barrow full of cowpies. Then he came to our cabin pleading, 

"What do I do with it now?" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 
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Horses at camp 

Jan Barthel recalled stories about a horse breaking its leg, having to be shot, and then buried just off 
the road at the foot of the present Ewing cabin site. Betty Kehoe remembers "people in the now J 
Bar J cabin had horses in camp, and one of the horses fell in the creek, broke its leg, and the current 
caretaker, Jim Alger had to shoot it (Letters to PT-G 1981). A letter from St. Clair Vannix to Bert 
Swain fills out the story: In 1929, a Mrs. Tolies rented the Vincent Cabin (J-Bar-J) for June, July, and 
August. On June 11, Vannix wrote to Bert Swain: 

The barbed wire corral for the Tolies' ponies is up. The lumber arrived yesterday for 
the pony shed. I think the Gates boys will build it. They are expected today. . . .The 
Tolies' ponies are to arrive today. A targe hole has been dug for the daily disposal of 
manure. The camp should be clean all summer (Letter to WDS, Archives-CWS 1929). 

On June 13, Swain replies: 

I am especially interested in the provision made for the cleaning up of the corral every 
day so as to keep the camp free from flies. I think we can use military tactics in 
sanitation and see to it that the place is policed regularly so there will be no 
accumulation of horse manure. (Letter to St. CV, Archives-CWS 1929) 

Considering the problem of disposing of not only the manure but the carcass of the unfortunate 
pony, it is no wonder that a movement for drawing up Camp Rules arose. By 1935, "It was moved, 
seconded and carried that no horses, cows, chickens or live stock, other than dogs, be permitted 
within the boundaries of the Camp" (CRR-2 Minutes 1935). Fred Babcock was allowed to have two 
horses in camp while building the Nelson and Ewing cabins in 1947-50. Dutch and Star were 
regularly seen helping haul logs up the hill, urged on by his dog. Ring, who chased Red Squirrel up 
big pines when he wasn't urging on the horses. John Ewing can't remember where those horses 
were stabled, but Janet Serino says they occupied the large garage during those summers. (Oral 
history, 2011). 

In the 1970s, the Forest Service denied the Seilers, children and co-owners of Minnelusa, with 
Leo Schierber, permission to stable horses there for the summer (oral history, SDE).The present 
Horse Camp was later built to accommodate trail riders. 

Buffalo Tales 

Vine Deloria, Sr. wrote of encountering buffalo in camp: 

Barbara and I, after visiting Stuart and Betty Frazier in the former Roberts Cabin by 
the creek, [RAFT] next to Mr. Babcock's, were on our way back to the high Roberts 
cabin [Bishop's Cabin] on a very dark night, lust as we were coming to the big tree 
that stands in front of the Community Building, we heard a thunder of a herd of 
buffalos. I said: "Flug the tree & I'll hug you.'' Oh Boy! But she kept saying "I want to 
run to the cabin." I said, "That's where they are coming from" -a guess. Suddenly 
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the sound of hooves stopped. I got Barbara to the cabin, got in my car, got Stuart, & 
headed for the bridge toward Custer. There they were - Only 2 buffalos on the bridge. 

They turned round & ran on the road until they must have tired out, got off to their 
left, went up a hill a little ways, stopped & stood there looking at us. They must have 
tired out because we had chased them at a pretty good clip for over a mile, we 
theorized. We had evidence that they were in the car shed & possibly licking the 
waxing off the cars, for their tracks were all over the place. What amazed us was how 
only 2 buffalos could make enough noise to make you think they were a whole herd. 

No wonder they were called "the thundering herds" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

Dorothea Nelson may have had a reputation as a great cow herder, but she had second 
thoughts about buffalo. Her son. Norm, told this story on her: 


One summer a very large buffalo showed up in the meadow in 
front of the Community House. Mother discovered it when she 
came around the garage - and quickly beat a retreat! She 
finally hiked over the hill behind the Bishop's Cabin and past 
the chapel and found someone with a car. They went (the 
Playhouse had the closest public phone in pre-cell phone days) 
and called the Custer State Park people to "come and get your 
buffalo. 

A State Park ranger arrived at camp with a shotgun 
loaded with rock salt (or birdshot?); the plan was to sting the 
buffalo into going back through wherever the break in the 
fence was that had let him in. They chased him down the road 
and, without even slowing down, he trotted over the cattle 
guard back into the park! (Letter to PT-G 1981). 



The Welcome Mat is NOT 
Out! 


The Grand Order of Black Hills Mountain Goats and Other Goat Tales 

Mountain goats were introduced into the Black Hills in 1924 when six goats were placed in a 
twenty-acre pen in Custer State Park. By 1929, all of them had escaped and wandered toward the 
Elkhorn Mountains and Harney Peak areas. They have also been familiar sights around Mount 
Rushmore at times, but disease and hunting have diminished their numbers until they are quite 
scarce. In the early 1950s, they could be sighted around the rocks adjoining Camp Remington. This 
gave rise to a unique organization at Camp: The Grand Order of Black Hills Mountain Goats, 
familiarly known as "The Goat Club." When Edna Gates was honored as "The Queen of Camp 
Remington" on the occasion of her 88th birthday, August 8, 1959, she was made an honorary 
member of the club, and fortunately, the citation and a written history of the club were preserved 
for posterity. The citation follows in its entirety, so take a comfortable seat: 
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To-Mry. IdnaC. Gcctey, 


August8, 1959 


Madam/ - At a/ recent meeting of the/ charter memhery of the/ 
esccluslve and/ highly repectadyle High and/ Mighty Grand/ Order of 
BlachHiddyMountalnGoaty, tdcefoUenvinprescdwituynwaypassed/: 

Be/ it resolved/ that: an Honorary Membership be/ granted/ to- 
Grandma/ Gcctey in lien of the/ necessary pepy repaired/ of ordinary 
mortaly. he/ feet she/ emboxtiey the/ spirit and/ high endeavor of thiy 
organisation and/had/thiy organisation been in existence/ even 5 
yearyago-, she/ would/ have/becomeone/of ity charter membery. Since/ 
her love/ of thiy place/ and/ what it offery SrO- nearly vneety the/ same/ 
spirit of our foundery be/ it further resolved/ that no- further 
honorary membershtpybe granted/ for a/period/ of 5 yeary 
Signed/they eighth day ofAugnstintheyear of our lord/, 

One thousand/nunehundred/and/fifty nine. 

Josephs, Bwing, Grand/Goat 
JohnBwing, Biddy Goat 
Howard/Trash, SomeGoat 
A word/of explanation and/history - 

Thiy organisation iy one in pirt. It hay no- officery no- 
meetingy, do- duey, no- rudey or regulation. Ity only aim iy lofty and/ 
high endeavor, a/love of the Bloch Hildy, and/ apresslng desire to-be 
on them and/ among/them. 


On a hot sammer day in August, 
1956, two- tired/ mortaly from Camp 
'Remington crossed/ over the top of 
Hieroglyphicy from the west to- the east 
side and/ coming/ down gaped/ upon 
three mountain goaty far below them. 
At that moment wary born the pirit 
and/ the demandsv of thiy mighty order. 
A compact way made not to- include/ 
any other mortaly esccept those/ who- in 
company with one or more other 
mortaly were fortunate to- look/ down 
from the rocky upon one or more 
mountain goaty from a position their 
own two- feet had/ taken them. The two- 
foundery were the firp two- mentioned/ 
above ay charter membery. 



G.G. Gates with her children, John, Hobart, 
and Bea 1959 
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The / nerd year cv neophyte* in/ the/ person/ of 
Howard/ Troth way added/ when/, in/ company with 
the* first named/ member, he* looked/ down/ upon/ a/ 
mcnuntain/ goat from/ the* ridge/ leading* north from/ 

Bogle? y Nest. 

from/ thiy beginning*, we/ take/ our wings- and/ 
feet and/fly . . . andland most anywhere so-long* ay 
it by in/ the Bloch Hilly. (Citation in handwriting of JSE, 

Grand Goat, Gates family papers) 

In the early 1960s, there were many sightings of goats, and several 
members were inducted into "The Goat Club" in 1961. Carlyn Jervis still 
treasures her "certificate of membership," a postcard of the Black Hills, 
dated August 9,1961, which proclaimed "This Certifies that Carlyn Nelson of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, is a member of good standing of the Royal Order of Black Hills Mountains Goats" and notes 
that only those who have truly looked down on a mountain goat can see the otherwise invisible 

goat among the rocks and trees on the front of the postcard. The 
card is signed by the charter members: "Big Goat, Billy Goat, and 
The Kid," aka Joseph S. Ewing, Howard Trask, and John Ewing, who 
had trouble remembering their names. 

Brad Stark describes a swim at Tollgate with a mountain goat 
playing Peeping Tom: 

Remember how cold it was? Were you there the day we were 
swimming and a mountain goat leaned over from the ciifftop 
and peered down at us? His white was so beautiful against the 
black cliff sides and the bright blue sky, I can see him there 
today(Letter to Janet Serino 1985). 

Jan Barthel recalls a sad tale of the demise of the 
goats: 

In 1977, a female mountain goat brought her kid goat down 
to camp because she was dying of a parasitic disease that 
had become a problem to the area goats. We attempted to 
catch the kid but were unsuccessful. That night we heard the 
coyotes and felt very badly. That was the last we saw of the 
kid. (Letter to PT-G 1981) 

As late as 2007, Tom and Carly Jervis found goat hair 
and bones under a large Black Hills. Spruce just beyond 
their cabin near the creek crossing to Monkey Gulch. They 

allowed Ewing grandsons to each choose a bone. Jonathan and Evan Aigner inspect the 

remains of a goat 2007 




Still interested in goats: Carly 
Jervis displays goat skulls for 
young campers 2007 



Looking Down on a 
Mountain Goat 
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Call of the Wild - Elk Stories 

Phyllis Tippett-Geis recalls two elk stories: 

On a beautiful fall day in 1962, Bishop Gesner phoned to ask if we would join him out 
at Remington for a few days before it turned cold. He would go ahead and we would 
meet him there. No one else was in camp. We got delayed in Rapid City and missed 
his first night (No telephone). When we got there the next evening he said, "Am I ever 
glad to see you! I was just thinking of moving into town because such strange things 
have been going on." We said, "Like what?" "Well, up past the 'Hangover' it sounded 
like a woman screaming!" We smiled, ",No Bishop. It's just the elk mating." 

Paul and Lois Clark were part owners of the "Hangover." They had six children and no 
privacy, so one night they decided to take a blanket and walk up the Mica Mine Road 
a ways for some marital bliss. They put their blanket down and got to business. Just 
then a bull elk wandered down the road - no problem: it stepped over them and 
continued on his way (E-mail to SDE 2011). 

Things that go bump in the night 

Vine Deloria, Sr. recalled a mouse story: 

One summer. Bishop Roberts hesitated about letting us have his cabin because he 
had not been there yet to clean out the mice. We offered to do the job. We trapped 
about 20, after which, none for the rest of our stay(Letter to PT-G1981). 

Sharon Ewing remembered ridding the Ewing cabin of mice during their long honeymoon 
summer there in 1961: 

We discovered the mice would fall into the wastewater pail and drown if the pail was 
left uncovered. We caught twenty-four before the invasion stopped. Thankfully, no 
one reported us to the SPCA. These days I have flashbacks when a curious mouse 
dives into a kitchen trash basket and I hear her scratching and trying to reach the top 
of the slick plastic walls. 

The Siegfriedts win this category with tales of both mice and bats. 

Jim Haley's first experience in the Black Hills was spent with his wife (Mary Jane 
Gillespie), his mother-in-law (Genie Gillespie), her twin sister (Betty Kehoe), his 8-year 
old sister-in-law (Carol Gillespie), several bats and who knows how many mice. Mary 
Jane remembers that the mice ate their shoelaces and all the pom-poms off the 
bedspreads. The bats swooped at night, catching miller moths in mid air and 
dropping the leftovers on their pillow. Jim was not an experienced camper, so all this 
was a bit of a shock. Everyone tried to hide from Carol the fact that the bats were 
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actually inside the cabin. They (the people) would all fly into bed and under the 
covers on a dead run-Aunt Betty being especially funny running low between the 
rows of beds on the sleeping porch. Once things had calmed down and everyone was 
about to doze off, a mouse would get caught in the trap and begin to flop around. As 
the only man, Jim would have to get up and sweep mouse and trap out of the cabin 
to be dealt with in the morning. He was most relieved when Bud Gillespie and Ted 
Kehoe arrived after the first week! (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Cougar Tales 

The Babcock's grandson lived with them and was a regular among the games and treasure hunts. 
Brad Stark, the younger Stark son, recounted his childhood experience hunting cougars with Bobby: 

Bobby Babcock and I were the same age and used to roam a lot. One day we headed 
up the road in the direction of Custer armed with B-B guns. We figured we would bag 
a mountain lion that day. Well, we had a plan, you see! Once we'd located the beast, 
we'd sucker him into attacking us, and climb a tree. Then while he was scrambling up 
after us, we'd shoot him in the eye with our mighty rifles. Unfortunately (!) the 
cowardly critter failed to show up, but we collected some wonderful mica slabs 
(Letter to Janet Serino 1985). 

Brad also claimed to be the cause of the "no guns in camp" rule. As he recalled in his 1985 
letter, his activities with his BB gun the summer of 1945 came too close to Mrs. Vincent, and may 
have been the object of a motion in the Camp Minutes that year: 

It was moved, seconded and carried that there should be added to the rules of the 
Camp one providing: "No guns may be used in Camp during the months of July and 
August" (Minutes, 1945). 

These days, camp hikers make a point of avoiding 
the dawn and dusk feeding times of cougars and 
listening to Don Williamson's reports, with 
photographic proof, of cougars wandering past the 
camera at Minnelusa or sitting in the road as Don 
drives in very early in the mornings from Rapid City. 

Doc Tritle was fond of regaling campers with the size of 
cougar prints he measured around the Spring when he 
arrived in camp in early spring. In early July, 2011, Jan 
Barthel reported a cougar on the second bridge very 
early in the morning. When Jan went for her camera, 
the cougar quickly decamped. 



Iron Creek Cougar caught by Don Williamson's 
camera 2011 
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Porcupines, Pack Rats, and Biffies 

Porcupines have visited Camp Remington frequently. Anne and Hobart Gates recalled an early 
incident: 


In the summer of 1933, the porcupines were exceptionally numerous. One evening 
Hobart had a date with Ann. While he was dressing in Tiyopa, he heard a shrill cry 
from the Hangover. Grabbing his 32 caliber rifle, he tore over there and disposed of a 
porcupine in the Swain biffy (Letter to PT, 1981). 

When the oft-moved Siegfriedt biffy was across the road from their cabin, Florence (Boma) 
opened the door, only to surprise a porcupine inside. Evidently, Boma managed the porcupine by 
herself, but her son Fred could not be outdone: 

One year, a young Bob Livingston (who later became an M.D. and ultimately a priest) 
wanted to stuff a porcupine, so Fred, who was several years younger, accompanied 
him night after night stalking their prey. They walked up the Wood Road, to the mica 
mine, and other places until one night they found one and Bob was able to club it. 

Later it appeared, professionally mounted, in the Livingston's house in Yankton 
(Siegfriedt, rev 1995). 

It's too bad Fred Babcock wasn't around for the kill, per John Ewing's story. John recalled that 
porcupines were prolific during the days of Fred Babcock's tenure as caretaker, especially during 
the 1940s. 

Because Fred's dog, Ring, was constantly under attack, perhaps constantly initiating 
the attack, Fred was "death on porcupines" and spellbound young campers watched 
as he would flip the offending porcupine onto its back, then beat it to death with a 
stick - no gun needed (Oral memory, JME 2011). 

Genie Siegfriedt Gillespie remembered an incident the first summer Bud was at camp: 

The outhouse was still across the creek and Genie and Boma had just blissfully 
returned from it when Edgar and Bud discovered a pack rat inside the hole. They got 
a gun and Edgar instructed “I'll scare it out and you shoot it. Bud!" When the pack rat 
bolted, Bud fired. Edgar thought he had missed, but Bud knew he'd gotten it. Sure 
enough, he found the body, dead. (Siegfriedt, rev 1995) 

This was supposedly before firing guns in camp during July and August was prohibited. 

Not all wild animals hung out in the outhouses. Carol Gillespie Dlesk shared a pack rat story 
from the Bishop's Cabin: 

When Carol's husband, Doug Dlesk, and brother Tom Gillespie's wife Mary, had their 
first visits to Camp Remington, the two couples stayed in the Bishop's Cabin. Carol 
and Doug had the inner room with the fireplace and trundle bed. Doug slept in the 
lower part of the bed. Tom and Mary had the outer part of the cabin, on the other 
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side of the wall. After they had all gone to bed, they heard the 
sound of a pot falling in the kitchen. Doug took a flashlight to 
investigate. As he scanned the light past the breadbox, he startled 
a rat peering out from behind it. Seeing the "big fangs," Doug 
slammed the kitchen door, dropped the flashlight, and let out a 
blood-curdling yell, "That was no mouse!" He leaped back into 
bed. 

After fifteen minutes, Doug got up and locked the doors. Carol 
protested, "You can't leave the rat out there with Tom and Mary." 
Doug retorted, "Better out there with them than in here with us." 
And Tom and Mary were left to fend for themselves. (Siegfriedt, 
revised 1995). 



Penelope the Pack Rat 
atop the refrigerator 


Phyllis Tippett-Geis related the story of the resident pack rat in the Tippett Cabin: 


Every year when we would open the cabin (before unloading the car) we would check 
to see how bad the resident mice and Penelope, the packrat, had enjoyed the cabin 
during the winter. Mother had to be the brave one, so I would 
put on leather gloves and go out on the screened-in porch to 
round up Penelope and the babies she was raising in the bottom 
of the pullout bed on the porch. We have pictures of her up on 
top of the refrigerator when she thought everyone had gone to 
bed. Years later, two of my girlfriends came out to use the 
cabin. They only stayed one night because the smell of dead 
packrats drove them to a motel. I finally found the nest high on 
the shelf above the back screen door with three dead adult 
packrats in it. Too much D-CON! (E-mail to SDE 2011) 

Raccoons have also visited Camp Remington with delicious 
results-for the raccoons. One year, they were so bold that Doc and Mary Tritle 
complained they would hang on the screens of their kitchen windows waiting for a 
handout while Doc and Mary were still eating! The raccoons are also night feeders 
and often do their own bumping of pots and pans and anything loose that has a 
food smell. Sharon Ewing remembers finding the neat paw 
prints of a raccoon in the sediments of a water pail filled to 
about two inches with rainwater. For raccoons, cleanliness is 
next to godliness. 

Fish Tails 

Possibly the first and definitely the most remembered Camp 
Remington fisherman was Bishop Burleson. His ascent of the chapel 
steps in his waders to hold Evening Prayer services is a cherished 

Wayne Johnson fishing in 
Iron Creek 




A Night Visitor 
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memory of early-day campers. He did leave his fishing rod outside, leaning it against the chapel 
logs. Betty Kehoe remembers "earning a few cents by catching 'umpteen' grasshoppers for him to 
use as fishing bait" (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

A close second among camp fishermen would have to be Hobart Gates, accompanied often by 
his daughter Janet. Hobart remembered the early days: 

Fishing was so good on Iron Creek one summer in the late '20s that Flobart and his 
brother, John, each caught his limit of 25 trout fishing together from Tiyopa to the 
bridge at the entrance to Camp. Then one time before a road was built to Grizzly 
Creek, John, Hobart, and two others hiked over to Grizzly and caught 100 fish in 
exactly one hour. (HHG-ASG to PT-G1981) 

Janet Serino remembers being required by her grandmother GG to supply supper for the 

Gates cabin every day by catching trout in Iron Creek. Janet fished early so she would be 

free of the task in the afternoon (Oral history to SDE 2011). 

MaryTritle wrote about the Youth Campers of the 1950s: 

Remember the beaver pond south of the RAFT? When Remington was the summer 
campsite for youth for the District in the 1950s, the Game and Fish Department 
regularly stocked the pond with trout. Jim would have the children cut branches, then 
he would fashion fishing poles for each. Soon would come a knock at our back door, 

"I caught one." and "Mrs. T., would you fry it for me?" Those were the same years 
that the cooks for the camp were in a constant guandary of thinking up new recipes 
for the pounds and pounds of buffalo burger provided. The cookbook on "1000 
Recipes for Hamburger" had not yet been published, but I'm sure those cooks could 
have made several contributions" (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

With so much ground buffalo on the menu, it's understandable that the kids were eager for a 
taste offish. 

Along Iron Creek, most fish are caught the traditional ways, with rod and reel or some sort of 
simple fishing pole, but Kerry Tippett developed his own method of fishing one summer in 1981. His 
mother recounted this story: 

In 1981, Scott Harrison, the middle son of Jane and Ed Harrison, our good friends and 
freguent visitors to camp, married Dee in the chapel. The week before the wedding, 

Ed and Jane and Julie McBride came from Bismarck, ND. We thought we would have 
about 12 people for rehearsal dinner on Friday night. We made big salads and corn 
on the cob and kept our limit of trout for the dinner party. About 3:30 that afternoon 
the Game & Fish truck stopped on second bridge and dumped a huge amount of trout 
into Iron Creek. People started arriving and soon we had 20 people for dinner, plus us. 

Our son Kerry, about nine years-old , had learned to catch trout by hand, so every 
time more people came, I sent him down to catch fish. As I remember, we cooked 40 
fish. I thought it was God multiplying the loaves and fishes (E-mail, PT-G to SDE, 2011 
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Fish stories at camp must include the somewhat recent "new" road. Widened and surfaced with 
pink limestone gravel that replaced the old gray granite gravel, it greeted returning campers one 
summer in the late 1990s. Everyone agreed that the old road needed much improvement, but the 
unexpected site aroused suspicions: What was going on? What was the source of such 
extravagance? What nefarious Forest Service plans were behind it? All was eventually explained by 
the Forest Service: The new pink road had been built with surplus funds from the streambed 
improvement project first mentioned in 1991. That year, Jim Tritle had mentioned at the 
Association Meeting that he had talked with Art Richardson of the Department of Game, Fish, and 
Parks about a proposal to deepen parts of Iron Creek to improve fishing and stream flow. Similar 
work had been done on French Creek. The Association endorsed the project, as requested by 
Richardson, and allotted $50 from the camp funds as a donation. Individual contributions were also 
welcome (Minutes, 1991). For several summers. Remington campers followed the work, noting the 
colored plastic rolled out along different places. Eventually, a sign about the improvement was hung 
on a large pine near the road. Then one summer, early campers arrived to find the new road. The 
Forest Service justified as being better for the fish - the limestone would not be washed by rains 
into the newly deepened stream bed as easily as the old granite gravel, which had been discovered 
to be "very bad for the fish." As campers drove with great ease up and down the canyon on the new 
road, they gave thanks for the fish and christened it "The Fish Road." 

Weather Stories - In Spite of Rain and Sleet and Snow 

Floods and Bridges 

The earliest official record of camp weather, found in the Camp Remington Records, does not 
mention floods but notes: "1927 - Very wet summer -rained 90 days out of 105" and "1933 - "Rain 
during a large part of August"(CRR 2). 

Fortunately for Camp Remington history, Clara Williamson, wife of South Dakota Congressman 
William Williamson, builders of Minnelusa, the last cabin at the end of Camp Remington Road, 
describes, in her memoir Minnelusa, the Big Flood of 1933 that washed out bridges along Iron 
Creek: 


[William] returned by the middle of May. This was the month of the big flood. At five 
o'clock in the morning of May 25th, he found the creek at flood stage and the rain 
still falling. By seven the water was running over the bridge like a cataract. The bridge 
held but it did a considerable damage to the southwest lawn and took out the fence 
along the creek as well as tearing out some of the lower lawn by the dam. At noon he 
crossed the bridge on an inspection. He repaired the first three bridges so they could 
be crossed, but the fourth and fifth bridges were completely gone. Also gone was an 
eight-foot approach to the sixth bridge. He walked as far as Camp Remington but the 
caretaker was not there.[This would have been Jim Alger -ed.f The next day he went 
to Custer by way of Sylvan Lake, the only route open. The Forest Service promised to 
fix the bridges immediately. This was not done. The caretaker at Camp Remington 
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and William, armed with a big crosscut saw, axe, and other tools, cleared the road of 
branches and trees enough to get a car across the first bridge. Then taking the 
Cayahuga Hill to its crest, they followed an old logging trail to its end, then through 
the forest until they were past the two bridges that were out. Here they left the car 
for the night. The next morning [William] packed to leave the valley. He had a heavy 
suitcase, loaded portfolio, typewriter, and raincoat. He started out, but the load was 
too heavy. Putting it in a wheelbarrow, he took it up to Hanley's cabin. Here he found 
a car that had come in during the night, having followed the trail they had made. 

They took him as far as the first missing bridge. He crossed over on a log and with 
great exasperation finally got his things in the car and away from the valley. He was 
anxious to get back to Washington to sell or rent the house and bring us to South 
Dakota (Clara D. Williamson, unpublished ms). 

The 1930's New Deal programs employed many youth in the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 
nation's forests and parks, including the Black Hills area, to the benefit of Camp Remington campers 
and the Iron Creek Cabin owners farther down the creek. Betty Kehoe remembered the rebuilding 
of the washed-out bridges the next year by the CCC Boys: 


After 1934, when we moved from Yankton to Lead, only 60 miles from the cabin, we 
went to Camp more frequently. In fact, that first summer, we were there the entire 
months of July and August. It was a fun summer because the bridge was being rebuilt 
by the CCCs. They were all young men and enjoyed teasing and talking with the camp 
children. They called Genie "Sally Rand" and they called me "Mrs. Wiggs (of the 
Cabbage Patch) because that's what I was reading at the time. Florence Louise was 
not allowed to spend time around them because she was 16 and Mother felt she was 
too old (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 



Those CCC bridges withstood the big washout that destroyed much of the camp road in the 

1952's. Viewing the washouts with her father, Janet Gates 
took many photos of the destruction with her small camera 
and promised her Grandmother Swain that Hobart would 
rebuild the bridge to the Hangover for her. (Oral account JGS 
to SDE with photo). 


Hobart Gates and daughter Janet 
inspect one washout of the road 


Camp Remington Road, (FSR 345) went all the way through 
Iron Creek canyon to the Iron Mountain Road (U.S. 16A) just 
northeast of the Playhouse Road, give or take a few fords and 
culverts, until the disastrous Flood of 1972. The largest flood 
in recorded South Dakota history and one of the deadliest 
floods ever in the U.S. changed that. An account on the U.S. 
Geological Survey website describes it thus: 


1952 
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On June 9-10, 1972, extremely heavy rains over the eastern Black Hills of South 
Dakota produced record floods on Rapid Creek and other streams in the area. Nearly 
15 inches of rain fell in about 6 hours near Nemo, and more than 10 inches of rain fell 
over an area of 60 square miles. According to the Red Cross, the resulting floods left 
238 people dead and 3,057 people injured. In addition to the human tragedy, total 
damage was estimated in excess of $160 million (about $664 million in 2002 dollars), 
which included 1,335 homes and 5,000 automobiles that were destroyed. Runoff 
from this storm produced record floods (highest peak flows recorded) along Battle, 

Spring, Rapid, and Boxelder Creeks. Smaller floods also occurred along Elk Creek and 
Bear Butte Creek (U.S.G.S. 

URL:Http://sd.water.usgs.gov/projects/1972flood/index.html, 12Jul 2010. (3-23-11). 

There was also great flooding down iron Creek. Huge beams from an old sawmill came crashing 
down Monkey Gulch, and the banks of many of the fords were washed out too deeply for 
automobiles to cross. Norm Nelson described the scene at the Nelson cabin: 

The June 9,1972 Flood left a high water mark of debris six inches from our back porch 
- the "meadow" between the cabin and creek has an old creek channel, which 
obviously flowed. Our only casualty was our entire woodpile, which disappeared 
completely. Two months later, and about three bridges down the creek, while picking 
raspberries along the creek, I found several of my carefully split "2 x 2s" stuck in the 
flood debris! (Letter to PT-G1981). 

The Forest Service decided to repair and replace the bridges and culverts only as far as the 
existing Iron Creek cabins. They constructed a turn-around just beyond the Williamson cabin. 
Almost thirty years later, distraught tourists are found at the entrance of Camp Remington Road (FS 
345) puzzled that their GPS devices tell them that the road goes through to US 16A, the Iron 
Mountain Road, although the sign says “No Outlet." Some have even driven to the turn-around. 
Helpful Remington campers redirect them to continue down SD87 to the Playhouse Road, which 
still does go through to US 16A. 

Hail Storms 

Most Remington campers have been caught in a hailstorm at sometime while climbing or hiking. 
They know or soon learn that the Black Hills are prone to some dramatic hailstorms. Ann Livingston 
Weber, whose mother was the camp hostess in the 1930s, remembered 

a storm in the early '30s that produced hailstones the size of oranges. Of course, 
serious damage resulted - dents in cars and broken wood planks, both to the garage 
roofs and the steps of the Community House. After the storm, people in the cabins 
rushed to the tents in Monkey Gulch, fearing terrible injury to the Indian women who 
worked in the kitchen and lived in tents just beyond the carport. The women were 
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surprised at the visit because the hailstones had simply bounced off the tents, 
without the loud racket they made when ricocheting off the cabin roofs (Siegfriedt rev 
1995). 


But "The World's Largest Hailstone" story belongs to Fred Siegfriedt: 

Until about 1970, the [Siegfriedt] cabin had no propane. There was a kerosene stove 
and an icebox. On Bud Gillespie's first visit to the cabin (ca. 1948), it began to hail. 

Pea-size hail that covers the ground is common in Camp, but these were cherry size. 

The young man from Indianapolis had never seen such a thing and he could hardly 
express his amazement. He stood at the front of the cabin, looking out, stupefied. 

Fred began to tell of the baseball and grapefruit-sized hail that fell once in Lead. Bud 
was sure he was being taken in. Nature couldn't possibly produce hail larger than 
cherries. 

With that, Fred went to the icebox and chipped off a ragged piece of ice the size 
of a cobblestone, stepped out the back door, heaved the chunk over the cabin, and 
landed it in front of the cabin right where Bud was standing. Suddenly, Bud believed. 

He gasped and swore wide-eyed "No, it can't be." 

At Bud's 70th birthday party in 1992, Fred sent a 10 lb. 
block of ice wrapped in a red ribbon with a card proclaiming it 
to be "the world's largest hailstone" (Siegfriedt rev 1995) 

Carly Jervis recalled later memorable hailstorms: 

In the early 1960’s, some of the other teens of that era and I 
were playing poker at the Guest House or somebody's cabin 
when a terrific rainstorm, accompanied by multitudes of pea- 
to-marble sized hail, came along. After the storm slacked of, Jervises measured one and a 
we headed back to our own cabins to reassure our parents half inch hailstones 6-29-97 
that we had not been caught out in the storm. I remember taking off my tennies and 
running barefoot through the puddles back to our cabin. The puddles were not only 
numerous and in some cases 2-3 inches deep, but awash with hailstones. "Ooh, ouch, 
eek, ouch, yikes!" Anybody who has waded in a really cold creek or lake knows how 
your feet soon feel pain, and can imagine what it feels like stepping on hailstones, 
even small ones, with icy cold feet in puddles afloat with "ice cubes"! 

In 1997, we heard a storm coming several minutes before it started to hail, 
because it sounded like a train bearing down on us. Afterwards, we measured one 
and a half inch hailstones (Email to SDE 2011). 

Earth, Wind, and Fire 

As forest dwellers. Camp Remington campers are always aware of the threat of forest fires, and 
these days, a lightning storm at night brings out the Forest Service planes the next morning, flying 
back and forth looking for any fires started during the night. 
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The Galena Fire 

Although no fire has swept through Iron Creek in recorded memory, the Galena Fire of 1988 almost 
ruined that record. The worst fire ever in Custer State Park was spotted July 5, near Galena Creek 
between 16A and the Playhouse Road. Mount Coolidge, with its lookout tower, served as 
headquarters for the firefighters until fire swept up the sides of the mountain and the men made an 
emergency exit down Mt. Coolidge Road, barely escaping before fire engulfed the road and 
mountain top. The fire spread north toward Center Lake and threatened the Playhouse facilities. 
Playhouse inhabitants joined the firefighters trying to bring the fire under control. When the fire 
jumped the Playhouse Road, firefighting officials, noting that Camp Remington Road was by then a 
no-outlet road, ordered an evacuation of all cabin occupants along Iron Creek. All campers were 
rousted out of bed and evacuated to Custer, where they spent the rest of the night with Hobart and 
Ann Gates. The cabins were not as clearly signed as today, and one cabin farther off the road almost 
missed the evacuation alert until the Trasks reminded the officials there were people in that cabin. 
Howard Trask remembered talking his way back into camp the next day to retrieve his prescription 
medicine (Oral history, HT). 

The Elk Mountain Fire 

Remington campers continue to be alert to fire threats. Although the 2001 Elk Mountain fire on the 
South Dakota-Wyoming border near Newcastle did not threaten this area, campers smelled the 
smoke, noted the ash-laden red sunsets, and for several days heard the planes fly over camp 
carrying their big buckets of water or flame deterrents to the remote fire. Doc Tritle reported that 
with only one long, winding road from the valley to the fire lookout tower on the summit of Elk 
Mountain, the area is not easily accessible by land. 

Norm's Fire Story 

Norm Nelson recalled his experience with fire in the canyon: 

Dad and I were preparing to leave Camp one afternoon; I decided to hike down the 
road toward the highway, and he would soon follow in the car and pick me up. When 
I got to the Park fence (CSP), I discovered a small fire burning in the grass about 
twenty feet up the hillside from the road, making a circle about fifteen feet in 
diameter of smoldering stumps and quietly flaming grass. It was almost entirely in 
the Park. Apparently lightning had struck a tree and run down to the ground. In my 
thongs (flip flops), I started trying to step on the burning grass to put it out - all I 
could think of was "Smokey says 'Help Stamp Out Forest Fires!"' When Dad arrived, I 
sent him to telephone for help, since we couldn't extinguish the burning stumps 

Two rangers came in a truck with chainsaws and water tank and quickly had 
things out. One downed log outside the Park had a burning branch, and I jokingly 
asked if they were allowed to put it out outside the fence. "No problem," said one - 
and sawed the branch off and threw it over the fence to his partner inside the fence 
with the hose! (Letter to PT-G1981). 
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Snowstorms and Winters Tales 

Not all Camp Remington regulars have experienced snow in camp, but David and Martha Dill did - 
and lived to tell about it: 

One Christmas vacation in the late '60s, David and Martha were visiting Boma 
Siegfriedt in Rapid City. During the day they drove out to the cabin with Boma to look 
around. There had been a recent snow in the Black Hills which melted during the day. 

Later in the afternoon they tried to drive away from the cabin, but David, whose snow 
driving experience was limited to the mountainous terrain of eastern Long Island, 
tried to drive out at low speed. He kept failing because the wheels spun on the now- 
icy snow. 

The brave threesome prepared to spend a winter night at the cabin. Early in the 
evening the Ranger drove up and said he had been called by Martha's mother 
(Florence Louise) looking for lost souls. The Ranger could not understand why David 
had not simply driven out. When told about the icy conditions, he told David with 
some disdain, "Just gun it up the road, cowboy!" 

It worked, and a Merry Christmas was had by all, after the laughter died down 
(Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Later, in the 1990s, a retired Doc Tritle often arrived in camp early and stayed late. One year, he 
was caught in an early snowstorm that felled seven trees across the road between the entrance to 
Camp Remington Road at SD 87 and the RAFT. Doc was stuck but manfully attacked the closest 
trees with his chain saw. Thankfully, George and Rachel Schrader, of the Miller Cabin and old 
Brookings friends of Doc, had retired to Custer and knew Doc was in camp. With their chainsaws 
blasting toward each other, George and Doc cleared enough trees to free the stranded Doc. A 
worried Mary Tritle produced several litters of kittens in Brookings during the ordeal. (Doc's oral 
tradition) 

Mary Barbour Hobbs recounted a Thanksgiving spent in camp: 

One Thanksgiving in the '30s, the Fraziers, Thorburns, Barbours and maybe somebody 
else came out for the Thanksgiving weekend. The snow was deep and beautiful and 
Tollgate was a clear chunk of ice right to the bottom. The men slept at the RAFT and 
the women in the Barbour cabin. We all hoped somebody else would get up first to 
poke the fire 

One afternoon we played a species of ice soccer on a beaver dam down the road. 

Stewie Frazier prevented his opponents from scoring by standing on their feet. 

Six or seven years ago our children came for a post-Christmas weekend at the 
Bishop's Cabin. There was little snow, so they couldn't ski, but they did climb. What 
made it memorable was that they didn't remove the cover on the cabin chimney and 
got smoked like so many Smithfield hams. (Letter to PT-G1981). 
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Mary's two oldest children, Ben and Sarah Hobbs get the last word on this second winter outing: 

Ben and Sarah brought Ben's friend and fellow member of the South Dakota Chapter 
of the Alpine Club of the Great Plains (founded by Ben at SDU) to the Bishop's Cabin 
in January of 1975 for a week of cross-country skiing. Lacking snow, they hiked up 
Little Devil's Tower and returned to the Bishop's Cabin to warm up. Not realizing the 
fireplace damper was closed, they smoked themselves thoroughly; their mother 
swore she could smell them ten miles west of Watertown when they returned 
home. (E-mail to SDE 2011). 

Robert Freyerharm’s Army 

There have been few exclusive and secret societies through the years, but the very public society 

recruited by a desperate "summer bachelor" is fondly remembered by the Siegfriedt children: 

In the mid-'30s, Robert Freyerharm (appropriately pronounced "fair harm") spent an 
entire summer living in Bishop Burleson's 
cabin. Bob was a young Yankton College 
faculty member who lived with the 
Livingstons. Fred Siegfriedt, the twins, and 
Ann Livingston all have vivid memories of 
him. Fie was recovering from tuberculosis 
after having spent some time in the state 
tuberculosis sanitarium. One of his rest 
requirements was to lie on his back with 
bean bags on his chest (there were no 
antibiotics then). Bob had the unique talent 
of crowing like a rooster by inhaling. Fie 
would crow early in the morning and Genie 
Siegfriedt, the only other person who could 
do it, would respond across the creek. 

Bob was in camp to take it easy and 

regain his strength. Fie was great with children and had the three younger Siegfriedts, 
the Swains, and Joey Ewing organized into an army. Betty recalls that Bob was the 
General, Fred was the Captain, and the rest were "troops." Joey, who came out to the 
FHiis that summer with his Grandmother Ells, was the youngest and lowest - Private. 

With great dedication, the kids washed[Bob's] dishes, swept his floors, brought in his 
firewood, and such. Bob kept things lively for the kids. Fie also had a car with a 
rumble seat where all the kids liked to ride. It was a memorable summer! (Siegfriedt 
rev 1995). 



Future recruits for Robert Freyerharm's Army - 
Siegfriedt children - Fred, Florence Louise, twins 
Genie, and Betty in 1931 in front of their cabin 
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Pastoral Care from Bishops 
A Bishop Mediates 

Soon after Bishop Remington's departure for Eastern Oregon in 1923, W. Blair Roberts was installed 
as Suffragan Bishop of South Dakota and soon became an active member of camp life. As the 
Bishop of the Missionary District from 1931 - 1954, Bishop Roberts has been the longest-serving 
bishop to preside over Camp Remington - and preside he did, taking up residence for much of the 
summer and bringing his Executive Secretary Wilbert D. (Bert) Swain from the Sioux Falls office to 
conduct District business from camp. Many remember this bishop as the master cow-herder who 
determinedly drove out any cow who strayed through an open barbed-wire gate at camp 
boundaries, but two young campers saw him as camp disciplinarian. Janet Serino describes her 
encounter with Vine (Perky) Deloria, Jr. and Bishop Roberts: 

He was very hard on Perk and me when we fought and I locked myself in GG's 
outhouse. He asked Perk to come down [to the Bishop's Cabin] and he talked to Perk 
and sent him on. When he asked me to come down, I said, "Is Perk gone?" He said 
"Yes," so I went down. He told me not to fight with Perk anymore as camp was a 
place for peace and quiet and for all to get along. He was stern." (Notes JGS). 

The Bishop's lecture must have restored the youngster's friendship, for it was Janet and Perk 
who planned a campers' reunion in 1984, although Perk's car, and thus Perk, didn't make it to that 
reunion in 1985. Years later, when Janet inherited "the history project" from Phyllis, the nationally- 
known writer and legal advisor. Vine ("Perk") Deloria, Jr., supplied Janet with an organizing plan for 
this camp history. 

No Good Deed Goes Unpunished 

In the early 1960s, when the Tippetts were at St. Andrews, Rapid City, Dennis and Phyllis were 
caretakers of the District cabins and frequently stayed in the Bishop's Cabin. Phyllis edited this story 
a bit when she wrote it down, but here it is, restored to its original oral version - ed. 

We were staying in the Bishop's cabin with Bishop Gesner. He slept inside the cabin 
and we slept out on the porch with our beds on the same wall as his. I was about five 
months pregnant and needed to go the outhouse but I couldn't wake Dennis either by 
repeated shaking or by whispering, "Dennis, I need to go to the outhouse." Suddenly, 
into the pitch black darkness came the Bishop's voice, "Phyl, I'll meet you 
at the door and take you down." So I got my robe on and found a flashlight and we 
went down the path. He stopped a little short of the outhouse and said "I'll wait right 
here for you." I continued to the outhouse. When I was ready to come out, the door 
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was locked on the outside. I yelled , "Bishop!" He said, "Yes, Phyl. I am right here." I 
yelled, "Bishop!" He said, "Yes, Phyl, I'm right here." I yelled, "Bishop, the door is 
locked!!" "Oh, my," he said and came down and unlocked the door. The hook must 
have fallen back into the eye when I went in. It was too good to keep. I told the story 
to other people while he was present about how he locked me in the outhouse in the 
middle of the night. I am afraid I embarrassed him, but he was a good sport and 
laughed about it (PT-G, email and oral story to SDE, 2011). 


Love in Bloom - Courtships, Weddings, Newlyweds, and Anniversaries 
The Sound of Music 

The earliest and best-known courtship story at Camp Remington concerns Hobart Gates and Ann 
Swain in the 1930s. Judge Gates was Chancellor for the District and Bert Swain was Executive 
Secretary to the Bishop. Their children were destined to meet, for both families were early cabin 
builders at Camp, the Gates' building Tiyopa and the Swains, The Hangover - strategically located 
for our story. During the summer of 1933, when the couple was romantically linked in the minds of 
the rest of the camp, the story of the phonograph arose, holding that 
when Ann wanted Hobart to appear at The Hangover, she would put 
on a certain record, and he would oblige. However, when Camp 
Historian Phyllis Tippett-Gies wrote asking for the name of "that 
special tune," she received a myth-shattering reply from the long- 
married couple: 



The story about the phonograph has no significant or romantic 
meaning in our courtship. When Ann got up in the morning, she 
often started her phonograph going and Hobart in his cabin 
would then know that she was up. And it worked the other way 
around too. There were no special records or songs that were 
meaningful. Sorry that this story couldn't have been more romantic! (Letter, HHG 
ASG to PT-G 1981) 


The Hangover 1930s The 
coast is clear, Hobart 


Regardless of this protestation, the camp romantics always loved to recount the courtship, and 
the couple did announce their engagement during the camp season. Margaret Ewing always 
contended she was the first to know Hobart had "popped the question" and Ann had accepted, 
claiming that when she encountered them returning from "a walk down the road," the situation 
was "writ large" on their faces (oral history, MEE). 


A Modest Proposal 

Camp continues to foster romance. A recent romance culminated in a suitor's pressing of his case 
successfully: 

In August 2003, Joanne Johnson Whittington and Dr. Cornelius Steelink were visiting 
Camp Remington. They had known each other since 1948. Both had lost their mates 
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some years before. Barbara Regnier had given them a key to J-Bar-J so they could 
visit the cabin and also see the remarkable and unusual outhouse there. Cornelius 
decided that it was time to ask Joanne to marry him. On the porch of J-Bar-J, he knelt 
down, proposed, and offered her an engagement ring. She accepted after five 
minutes of deliberation. Corny, as he's known, was at the mature age of 80 at the 
time and had a difficult time arising from his bent knee (E-mail, JJWS to SDE 2011). 

This occasion was not the first time love flourished on the porch of the J Bar J. Barbara's 
mother, Dorothy Johnson remembered having her first date on that porch - no year was given, 
however (Letter to PT-G 1981). 

A Wedding in the Chapel 

To date, there have been nineteen weddings celebrated in the Chapel of the Transfiguration, but 
only Phyllis Tippett-Geis described the festivities of a wedding there. Her account of Tippett son 
Kerry's unusual fishing method is recounted in the section on "FishTails," but that was only the 
beginning of the festivities for the wedding of Scott and Dee Harrison: 

The next day August 8, 1981, (after the rehearsal and hand-caught fish dinner for 40 
people) we decorated the guest house for the reception and moved the Tippett tin 
bathtub to the guest house yard and filled it with ice and both alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic drinks. Jane had gone around to all the cabins and invited everyone to 
the wedding so the three Ewing girls, the four Tippett kids and Roger Slott were all 
over at the reception. Most of the people had moved down to the Guest House and 
just the priest and the bride and groom were signing the papers up in the chapel 
when a loud lightning and thunderstorm swept through camp. The party went on 
without the bride and groom for a while and once the storm passed, everyone was so 
busy eating they didn't notice those kids who helped themselves to the booze in the 
bathtub. Someone reported that Elizabeth Ewing was very happy when she got home. 

(Email, PT-G to SDE 2011) 

Just one year earlier, the conscientious Hobbs children, 
observing their parents' admonitions about alcoholic 
beverages in camp, hiked way up behind the Hangover for a 
toast! [See story that follows-ed.] 

A Circumspect Toast 

Ben Hobbs and his Custer bride, Julie McDill, found the 
Chapel of the Transfiguration too small for their guest list 
and chose the Congregational church camp's larger chapel 
for their wedding on the summer solstice in 1980, but most 
of their families and many friends immediately “decamped" 

Chapel steps 
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after the wedding for Camp Remington 

A celebratory toast was held discretely off the Camp Remington grounds on the rocks 
above the Mica Mine Road overlooking Iron Creek above the Hangover to comply 
with the camp alcohol ban. A friend from Texas arrived in his cowboy boots, Texas 
size, and was dragged up Garnet in those boots after he and other friends had the 
temerity to wake the newly-weds very early the next day to explore the environs. 

(Hobbs note to SDE 2011) 

One room. Porch, and Path 

Betty Siegfriedt and Ted Kehoe did not honeymoon at camp, choosing the conveniences and 
comforts of Sylvan Lake in September of 1946, but they did visit Camp Remington, where they met 
both sets of their parents and Ted's sister for lunch at the Siegfriedt Cabin, a special part of their 
memories. Ted and Betty's son, Jim Kehoe, and his new wife Linda did choose the Siegfriedt cabin 
for their honeymoon, which is remembered as a wet and cold time - good weather to snuggle under 
the covers. (Seigfriedt, rev 1995) 

Bride's Biscuits and Cheap Rent 

John Ewing brought his new bride, Sharon, to Camp after their wedding in June, 1961. The couple, 
having no other housing available until September, spent eight weeks at camp in the Ewing cabin, a 
wedding gift from Joe and Margaret Ewing. They were also given a charge account at The Ranch 
Grocery, successor to The Fruit Basket in Custer. During the summer, Paul Weller appeared 
periodically bearing home-canned venison and frozen antelope meat from his freezer and made 
comments on Sharon's "bride's biscuits." He had laid in such a supply of firewood for the 
honeymooners that the Ewings were still burning it five years later. At the elder Ewings' request, 
Weller also replaced the oak icebox with a second-hand Servel refrigerator that chugged along until 
the summer of 2011. It slowly died during the summer of the then-newlyweds' 50th anniversary. 
The marriage still survives. 

Sharon's favorite honeymoon story at camp concerns a morning climb to Eagle's Nest with her 
new husband: 

John spent much time that summer introducing Sharon to all the old climbing sites. In 
the summer of 1961, the log between the front and back rocks of Eagles Nest was still 
in place and allowed adventurous climbers access to the top without ropes. On the 
descent, Sharon realized that her 5'2" height did not allow her to touch the log bridge 
without first releasing her hand holds. In a moment of truth, as John kept coaching 
her "It's only a couple of inches. Turn loose and drop," she experienced the 
Existential moment; the leap of faith confronted her! As her skeletal remains are not 
to be found atop Eagles Nest, readers can rest assured that she did turn loose and 
drop, to a safe and satisfactory conclusion (Letter to PT-G 1981). 
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Lost Lovers Found 

During the summer of 2011, when a first draft of this book was circulating around Camp 
Remington, a son of Pat and Priscilla Fox was staying in the Bishop's Cabin. Learning of the 
book, he gave his parents' address to the editor, with the story that his mother was the 
daughter of the Reverend Miller, priest at Watertown in earlier days, and that his parents had 
met at Camp Remington. The Millers themselves added later that they not only met but 
honeymooned at Camp Remington, thus earning a last-minute spot in this section of 
honeymooners in camp. They wrote on their book order: "This place holds a very special place 
in our hearts (E-mail, CNJ to SDE 2012). It must; they ordered two copies of the book! 

Something to Celebrate 

More anniversaries may have been observed than are recorded, but the Chapel Records of Services 
record that Annibel Sanchez was the lay reader for a weekday service celebrating the 50th Wedding 
Anniversary of Barbara and Vine Deloria Sr. in 1982. A few years later, Annibel and Vine's sister, 
Barbara, celebrated their own 50th Wedding Anniversary with a large gathering at Camp 
Remington. John and Sharon Ewing celebrated their 50th Anniversary with family and camp friends 
July 3-4, 2011 with a Lakota blessing by The Rev. Joann Conroy. 



The Table Is Set - Chapel of the Transfiguration 2011 
The Rev. Joann Conroy, celebrant 
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Chapter III - Living with the Forest Service 


Camp Remington 1933 
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Summer Rest Camp for Clergy vs. Organizational Camp and Cabin Owners 

Camp Remington cabin owners have been living with the US Forest Service since Bishop Remington 
was granted a permit in 1922 and Bishop Burleson was instructed to reapply when Bishop 
Remington requested the lease be transferred to Burleson. One doesn't transfer a lease; a new 
application is required. (Letters, USFS to WPR, HLB 1922). The relationship can be described as one 
of Landlord and Renters, but it can often be understood as the meeting of two institutions: Church 
and State. Men used to wielding power in their own realms learning to live together. The 
relationship has had its ups and downs, but it has rarely been personal or one-sided. Congress or a 
bureaucrat in Washington acts, a Forest Service employee must enforce, and the cabin owner must 
adjust. The cabin owner is dilatory, and the Forest Supervisor must press for compliance. 
Misunderstandings, zealousness, patience, and generosity have flowed both ways. What seems 
reasonable from one viewpoint seems ridiculous from another. Over the past ninety years, life with 
the Forest Service has never been dull. 

A Rate Reduction 

Although the rate charged for Forest Service leases has increased over the years, it should be noted 
that once the Forest Service offered to lower the lease rate. The wartime rationing of gasoline and 
the absence of many clergy serving as chaplains in the armed forces made it difficult for many 
families to spend their summers at Camp, and use of the camp dropped in numbers, which made it 
harder for the District to fund the lease fee. Evidently, the Forest Service experienced similar 
distress from other lessees, and an unsolicited reduction was offered and accepted with thanks. 
After the war ended. Camp Remington experienced a return of campers and a revival of camp life: 
two new cabins were permitted, and other applications to build were filed, but the chosen sites 
were not approved. Lease fees were re-instated at pre-war levels and have steadily increased to 
date. 

One Lease or Eight 

Because the first cabins were all built under the lease issued to the Missionary District and legally 
held by the Chapter of Calvary Cathedral in Sioux Falls, of which the Bishop was President, 
individual cabin owners had relatively few written communications with the Forest Service. The 
cabin owners met annually during the camping season and were informed of the Forest Service's 
instructions or rules about the care of the camp. They paid their share of the lease fee and taxes to 
the District, which then paid the Forest Service and Custer County. The Forest Service required all 
chimneys have deflectors, and Fred Babcock was instructed to construct them; the Forest Service 
said all cabins should be creosoted, and that was done; garbage disposal rules were delivered, and a 
pit was dug behind the Community House; the Forest Service discovered that the pit was full, so no 
more garbage - only liquid should be disposed there, etc. (Various, Minutes). 

In 1947, the Forest Service put the cabins under individual leases for the first time, and it was a 
different story: cabin owners then dealt directly with the Forest Service, with sometimes amusing. 
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sometimes adversarial results. When Bishop Roberts was notified of the impending lease change, 
he was concerned that the nature of the camp would be affected, and made a trip to Custer to 
consult with the Forest Service. Bert Swain, Executive Secretary for the Missionary District and also 
a cabin owner, wrote to his son-in-law, Hobart Gates, in Custer explaining their concern and asking 
for Hobart's help. Swain's letter provides a record of the District's and cabin owners' 
understandings of the history and use of the camp (President's files, CR Association). 

October 11,1946 

Dear Hobart, 

As you probably know, the Bishop and Mrs. Roberts are at Camp Remington. The 
Bishop is coming in to see you on Monday in regard to the mix-up about a lease for 
the Camp. You will recall that Dean Stark went to the forester to see about building 
and while there he dug up all the old records about the origin of the Camp in 1922 
and the new lease made in 1928, and came back with a report that the Camp was a 
rest camp for South Dakota clergy. Evidently he told them that this was no longer the 
case, but the forester or deputy forester proposes doing away with the Camp as a 
Church Camp except for a limited area and enter[ing] into a separate lease with each 
cabin owner. That, of course, might make it very convenient for the owners if at any 
time they wanted to sell and get out, or take the attitude that they would then be 
independent of Camp control and Camp rules. At present I am not worried about it, 
but for the future I think we are in a bad situation. 

The original intention was to rent from the government an area of fourteen acres 
which was to be controlled by the Episcopal Church. The Church had the privilege of 
granting to any one of its members the right to build a cabin on that area, but the 
distinct understanding has always been that the Church controlled the property and if 
a cabin owner wished to sell, he could not act independently but must sell back to the 
Church. Regardless of what has been told to the forester, the policy of the Camp has 
not changed one iota since Bishop Burleson started it —even the Bishop wants to 
continue to have control over the original area. If there is any guestion about the 
assessment against the cabins that is an entirely different proposition, but we do not 
want the spirit and intent of the original lease of the Church control removed by any 
group of leases. 

You undoubtedly know the forester and the assistant who wrote the letter and I 
suggested to the Bishop that he see you and if convenient go with you and try to 
straighten this matter out. I do not recall the name of the assistant who seemed to be 
responsible for the move. I hope that you will be in town on Monday so as to help in 
any way you can to adjust this matter. 


Love to you and the family, 
W.D. Swain 
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The Forest Service prevailed, and first-ever leases for individual cabins were issued for 1947 for 
$15 each. The District lease of 1928 for "approximately 14.45 acres" for the purpose of 
"establishing and maintaining a summer rest camp for the clergy of the Episcopal Church of S.D." 
was amended, and the 1947 lease, titled "Recreation Area Plan, Camp Remington Summer Home 
Group & Organization Site," prepared 10/17/46, reduced the District's lease to "an area of 
approximately 3 acres." The cost for the District's lease was reduced from $60 to $11. Leases for the 
individual cabin owners were $15 each. The Trask cabin (the Barbour cabin in 1946), built within the 
original leased area by Bishop Burleson, was cut from the District's lease, but the Pomeroy Cabin, 
which was not included in the original 1923 leased area, was included. The District's lease now 
included the Bishop's Cabin, the Community (Guest) House, the Nunnery, the Chapel, the two car 
ports, and the Pomeroy Cabin, which later was once erroneously attached to the lease for the RAFT, 
but a correction was made (Letter, PAW to SNN). 

Whether or not Dean Stark's suspect rummaging in the Forest Service files had precipitated the 
new leases is not known, but the name of the Forest Service "assistant who wrote the letter" is 
revealed in a letter to Stark advising him that his plans for a cabin have been approved but he 
would be issued an individual lease for the new structure: On September 27, 1946, Alan A. 
McCready, Acting (for the Forest Supervisor, M.J. Webber) wrote to Stark: 

In revising the fee structure as was discussed with you at some length on the ground, 
we have decided to take a completely new start. Since the individual residences have 
all the protection and advantages that other summer homes in the Forest have, and 
in addition, have the special advantage of selectivity within the religious 
organization, we have decided to charge the regular $15 per year fee to individual 
owners. Heretofore the $60 fee has taken care of the entire area. The approved rate 
on this type of organization is $5.00 for the first acre and $3.00 for additional 
acreage. What we propose is to reduce the area to what is actually needed for your 
other buildings, bringing the organization fee down to $20 or $25.1 trust that this will 
meet with your approval and the others affected as well (copy, FS files 1946). 

Then McCready, evidently unaware that, although Stark was the Dean of Calvary Cathedral, the 
President of the Calvary Chapter is the Bishop, makes a request: 

It will be very much appreciated if you will send me the full names and addresses of 
the other summer home users; namely Bishop Roberts, Vincent, Barber (sic) and the 
northern most cabin owner. Individual permits will be prepared for each of them, 
which will be explained in individual letters. 

A marginal handwritten note lists "Frazier, Gates, Swain." The "northern most cabin owner was 
presumably Siegfriedt. With seven individually leased cabins (including the new Stark lease, paying 
$15 each, and the District paying $11, the Forest Service increased its revenue on the camp from 
$60 per yea r to $116, the motive ascribed to it by disgruntled cabin owners. 
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In the following years, the Forest Service has placed various requirements on the 
District/Diocese's lease. After denying the District the sale of the Nunnery to the Gilbert Gross 
family in the 1960s, the current Forest Service official decided in 1971 that he wanted the Diocese 
to sell the Nunnery: 

The Forest Service would like the diocese to maintain the Bishop's cabin and to see 
the Nunnery and Community House privately owned. The Association recommended 
the sale of the Nunnery and Community House to private owners. The Reverend 
James Peck would like the Nunnery; the Fred Hauks, the Community House. The David 

Trasks have expressed interest in 
owning a cabin (Minutes 1971). 

The new Diocesan, Bishop Walter 
Jones, resolved the issue with the Forest 
Service by attaching individual names to 
separate structures: 

Bishop Jones (Walter) replied that 
the Bishop's Cabin would be 
registered in the name of the 
Diocesan, The Nunnery in the 
name of Bishop Jones (Harold), 
and the Community House in the 
name of the Diocese. It was 
expected that this would satisfy 
the Forest Service and still keep 
those cabins available (Minutes 
1971). 

The Diocese continued to hold individual 
leases until 2005, when the Forest 
Service again issued an Organizational 
Permit for the three Diocesan-owned 
cabins, the chapel, and the remaining 
garage. 



Map of Camp Remington showing individual Diocesan lots 
1992 
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Getting to Know You 

Now that the cabin owners were dealing directly with the Forest Service, exchanges between 
individuals and the Forest Service and cabin owners produced some amusement. Paul Barbour soon 
encountered the ubiquitous Forest Service Inspection, which we all look forward to annually these 
days. On October 13, 1953, Assistant District Ranger Clayton B. Pierce, Jr. wrote a lengthy letter to 
"Father Barbour" listing Forest Service concerns about the state of the Barbour's cabin noticed 
during their "regular inspection of The Camp Remington Summer Flome Group" on July 20, and 
regretting that Barbour was not there to accompany them to discuss the actions needed to bring 
the cabin into line with the special use permit provisions. The detailed list included 

1. The cabin should be supported by a complete foundation made of concrete, 
concrete block, or rock masonry. 

2. The toilet needs to be reconstructed of sound materials - it is desirable to make the 

box as fly-tight as possible and to provide it with self-closing lids. 

3. A fly-tight garbage pit should be provided. 

4. A fire line, two feet wide and cleaned to mineral soil, should be built around the 

cabin to protect it from forest fires and vice versa- the creek and the road can 
serve as parts of this barrier. 

In addition, I suggest that all wood surfaces exposed to the elements be treated 
with wood preservative and that no wood members be allowed to come in contact 
with the soil -these measures will deter the activities of the wood rotting fungi. 

Pierce suggested "December 31, 1957 as a reasonable length of time to accomplish this work," 
invited questions, and commended Barbour on the neat appearance of the cabin and site: "it is a 
credit to the forest, and on the use you are making of the cabin - a group of boys (from the Indian 
reservation, I believe) were having the time of their lives when we made our visit." At this time, the 
District was using its Camp Remington cabins for youth camps. A polite but firm Father Barbour 
replied in detail on October 14th: 

Thank you for your letter about our summer home at Camp Remington. I would 
like very much to talk with you about it all if occasion serves next summer. A prime 
consideration concerning any improvements is that I do not foresee that I will use it 
beyond the summer of 1956, when I am to retire (not in this part of the country). 

My reaction to your various suggestions (in which I may be quite wrong) is as 
follow: 

1. Foundation. Very expensive, to say nothing of the great difficulty of getting such 

work done. Certainly the present arrangement should be satisfactory for the rest 
of our time. 

2. Toilet. I agree about the lids, and, since you suggest it, I intend to put proper 
hinged lids on next summer. The building seems to me quite sturdy enough. 

3. Garbage pit. Hardly seems necessary, as a community pit is provided just over the 

hill, and we are quite conscientious about using it. 
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4. Fire line. I simply cannot understand how such a ditch, which would fill in with 
leaves, pine needles, etc., in no time at all, would, even when brand new, be 
anything of a safeguard against a forest fire, either going or coming. 

"In addition," There seems to have been no serious deterioration of the wood of 
the cabin in the thirty years it has been there, so I should be very loath to go to the 
trouble and expense involved in your suggestion of wood preservative. 

Please do not think me lacking in the spirit of cooperation; this letter is just to 
thank you for yours, and to give my first reaction. If you think I am wrong, please 
write and let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Paul Barbour 

Assistant Ranger Pierce replied on October 21st: 

Dear Rev. Barbour: 


Thank you for your letter of October 14,1953. 

Yes, I can see your point in not wishing to spend a lot of money on your cabin 
when you plan to sell it after the summer of 1956; However, the new owner will need 
to comply with his permit and with the Forest Service standards set up for summer 
home construction. 

Pierce enclosed a copy of "Information on National Forest Summer Home Sites" which, "with the 
permit itself, will supply the new owner most of the information he will want to have." He then 
continued: 


I believe that three of the actions indicated in my letter should be given attention 
prior to 1956; they are, (1) the fire line, (2) the toilet, and (3) the garbage pit. No 
great financial outlay is involved. 

To quote clause #19 of your permit, "The permittee shall clear to mineral soil, a 

fire line not less than two feet in width around the premises - You are right 

when you say that " — such a ditch - would fill in with leaves, pine needles, 

etc. — "; that is why the permit reguires that the fire line shall be cleaned annually 
by the permittee. Even if the fire line were not cleaned annually, actual experience 
with fire lines around summer homes on National Forests over the country have 
shown that they pay off. They have prevented a number of cabins from burning up 
and an even greater number of small fires starting in or around summer homes from 
developing into major forest fires. This has been so because speed is the all-important 
factor in corralling a forest fire - it is much guicker to sweep or rake loose leaves and 
pine needles from a fire line in place than it is to construct a new line "from scratch." 
As I indicated in my last letter, you are fortunate to have the creek and the road on 
two sides of your special use-they will be quite adequate as fire barriers on those 
sides - you need, only, to tie to them with afire line protecting the other two sides 
I was glad to read that you plan to put hinged covers on the toilet seats next 
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summer and I agree that the main part of the structure is sturdy enough; however, 
the step or porch is rotten and should be replaced with new material, the roofing 
should be replaced with standard wood or composition shingles, and flies and/or 
small animals have easy access to the pit through cracks in the box or holes under the 
steps and around the ground line. When you fix these conditions, I would like to 
suggest that the entire structure be straightened. 

On the same day that your special use was inspected, I inspected the Camp 
Remington Organization Site with Bishop Roberts; we observed that the community 
garbage pit was full. The Forest Service will not insist that clause #20 of your permit 
be carried out "to the letter" where you can otherwise provide to meet the objectives 
of that clause. I have asked those in charge of the Organization Site to furnish each 
building having cooking facilities with a garbage pit. If you can make arrangements 
to use one of those pits, large enough to handle the extra use, I am certain our 
objective will be met. 

On receiving your letter, I went, again, to your cabin to check on the 
reasonableness of the program I had outlined for you. I believe that the three actions 
indicated above, involving fire protection and sanitation, are reasonable enough; 
however, while making this check, I observed that your front and rear steps are 
unsafe. I suggest that these be replaced with sound material-perhaps you have 
already made plans to take care of them. 

If you feel that this revised program is unreasonable or was not agreed to by you 
when you signed your Special Use Permit, please do not hesitate to write me again. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Clayton B. Pierce, Jr., Ass't. District Ranger 

Keystone, South Dakota 

Paul Barbour had met the Forest Service, head-on, but remained unbowed. He replied October 24: 
My dear Mr. Pierce: 

It begins to dawn on me that the fundamental reason that I have failed to 
understand about the whole matter of the property at Camp Remington lies in the 
fact that I have no memory of signing, or even of seeing a permit. If I ever saw one, it 
made no permanent impression on me. I should be very glad to have a copy to study. 

I shall have it in mind to undertake to carry out (1) and (2) of your letter of the 
21st, and shall take up the matter of (3) with Bishop Roberts when I see him and can 
find out what he plans to do. 

The fire line-1 would like to know how to locate it. How far from the cabin should 
it be, or just what is meant by "around the premises" 

(2) You are certainly right about the toilet and the house steps. If I am able to 
spend a real vacation there, there will be no difficulty about getting that done. I hope 
that I can this time. 


Sincerely yours, (unsigned carbon copy) 
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The results of this exchange can be read between the lines of a letter from Howard Trask to the 
Barbours when they were negotiating the sale of the cabin in 1956. Trask had served as a priest 
under Barbour on the Rosebud Reservation, and thus refers to the Barbours with their familiar 
name. On February 28, 1956, Trask wrote: 

Dear Pop & Mom: 

Your letter of 21st came either Friday or Saturday. Your two Cheeuidren, now of 
Fluron, are completely astounded. First of all, your most generous offer of free rent 
for August irrespective of conditions. But most of all, we were amazed at the 
ridiculous price to us with the "make your own terms" statement attached. Such 
cwazy peepul. We have expected all along that any cabin would take much more 
than that. It is an offer we almost have to snap up. But then, you said "make your 
own terms" and on that basis we have been figuring the cost of the tower. 

After a discussion of payment terms, Trask continued: 

The cabin leaked a bit after the hailstorm you mentioned, but Jean's brother and 
Paul Weller fixed it up. I have learned to keep a bucket of black pitch around for such 
purposes. It comes in handy. 

There has been one major change at the cabin. Perhaps I should say "is being." 

After the persistent and forceful persuasion of the Forest Service we are having the 
foundation laid up under the cabin. They tell me it is a matter of fire protection more 
than anything else. That a ground fire will be stopped by it, whereas as it was it could 
have crept under the cabin and that would have been that. Of course, a crown fire - 
well the Church Fire ins. Co. would do the weeping then. We would too, but we would 
be able to do a fair job of replacing it I think. Paul Weller is doing the work for us on 
very good and easy terms. Fie did a beautiful job for the Mumfords using natural 
rock, so we told him to go ahead. 

In her 1981 letter to Phyllis Tippett, Jean Trask supplied a list of the requirements made by the 
Forest Service when a new lease was issued to the Trasks. These requirements, listed in Chapter I 
under "Trask Cabin," reveal the success of "the persistent and forceful persuasion" pursued by the 
Forest Service, which held the power of issuing a lease in its hands. 

"Whose woods these are.. 

Paul Barbour's confusion was with the Forest Service, but in 1969, Stanley Nelson, long-time 
Treasurer of the Camp Association, found himself caught between the Forest Service and Margaret 
Ewing, a long-time cabin owner but newly widowed and thus just beginning to maneuver the Forest 
Service regulations herself. Nelson's letter to Hobart Gates reveals both his frustrations and his 
patience: 
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Dear Hobart: 

I have a letter from Mrs. Joe Ewing in which she says she has asked you to get Mr. 
Doughty to cut those bug-infested trees near her cabin for firewood. When she was in 
Camp last summer she talked about getting them cut, but I thought that at that time 
we had made it clear to her that the Forest Service wouldn't even give us permission 
to cut them for wood. She seems to think that because the trees are near her cabin 
they belong to her. 

After considerable correspondence with the Forest Service this spring, they said 
they would treat the trees in the infested area and then give us permission to cut 
them for firewood. They have finally issued a permit to me to cut ten cords of wood, 
so I presume they did spray them first. After I got the permit, I wrote to Mrs. Ewing to 
see if she still wanted some wood. I told her that several of the cabin owners wanted 
wood, including myself, and we would split the costs of cutting, etc. at so much per 
rick or per cord. That was when she said she had written to you, and claims a prior 
commitment. . .1 plan to write to Mrs. Ewing to try to convince her that the trees in 
Camp belong to the Forest Service, not to the cabin owners, and that we can't even 
cut a dead one without permission. But first, I thought I'd see if you agreed with my 
thinking. 

I hope this will help you understand the situation, as I understand it at the present 
time. I would appreciate your comments, or any questions you might have. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Stanley N. Nelson 


A Highway through Heaven? 

In the mid-1960's, the increased use of National Forests and Parks was pushing the Forest Service 
and the Park Service to find ways to handle the growing crowds of people and automobiles. Among 
the development plans floated in newspapers and to community service organizations such as Lions 
and Rotary groups was a plan to develop the Harney Peak area that would have impacted Camp 
Remington like a sledgehammer. An article by Dick Rebbeck in The Rapid City Journal, August 21, 
1966, described the plans thus: 

Harney Peak - 7242-foot symbol of the untrammeled Black Hills - is the object of a 
U.S. Forest Service development plan aimed at preserving the area's semi-wild aura 
by anticipating increased visitor pressures. Some 30 square miles in size, the proposed 
Harney Peak Recreation Area generally corresponds to the western portion of the 
Norbeck Wildlife Preserve. 

At the northeast corner is Mount Rushmore and at the southeast corner is Sylvan 
Lake. Including these two attractions in the area involves coordination with the 
National Park Service and Custer State Park. Major highways around the peak are the 
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Needles road along the southwest boundary and the new Horse Thief Lake road along 
the north end. 

Present recreation pressure in this region is represented by 1.5 million visitors a 
year at Mount Rushmore and 600,000 at Sylvan Lake. Custer State Park, a neighbor 
to the southeast, registers nearly 2 million visits a year. There are now about 3 million 
visitors a year in the Black Hills, and the most recent projections indicate this could 
soar to 7 million a year in another 30 years. 

IN THE MIDST of this high-intensity tourist use zone, the Harney Peak country 
stands as a void. Without some advance planning, it is felt, results of public pressure 
on the semi-wild area are unpredictable. 

There are six inter-connected features of the proposed development. A paved 
road connecting Mount Rushmore with the Needles highway; a paved road up the 
southeast side of the peak; a tramway up the southwest side; a visitors center on top; 
an improved trail network around the peak, and improved camp and picnic facilities 
in certain portions. At present, there are some 14,000 visits to the summit, most of 
them by way of a Jeep ride concession. Wally Lloyd, recreation and lands staff officer 
for the national forest, predicts new road and tramway access would boost annual 
visits to 500,000 . 

The Forest Service would concentrate visitor traffic on roads in the south and 
east portions of the area and a tramway in the southwest. Areas immediately 
surround the peak would remain virtually untouched, with only trails for access. The 
Pine Creek Natural Area on the north would remain about as it is. .. 

Lloyd adds that the present fire lookout might be retained because of its 
significance and close identification with the peak. A concessions building would be 
located between the peak and the road and tramway terminals. 

Access is the key to developing the travel potential of the area to where it shares 
part of the growing recreation pressure. A Grizzly Creek highway would tie together 
the traffic pattern around the peak area [emphasis added] and fit into the visitor 
access development involving the summit highway and tramway. .. . 

Hiking and riding trails now on the national forest system would be improved 
and certain new ones would be brought into the system. A Hills-wide hiking trail, 
another proposal under study, could easily tie into the Harney Peak plan.. . . 

If funds for the project come from the regular Forest Service budget, the work 
could stretch over 10 or 20 years. In the meantime, the Forest Service is looking for 
public reaction to its ideas. 

Reaction was indeed forthcoming, and the local papers were soon filled with letters from irate 
locals and Black Hills visitors from as far away as Wisconsin. For Camp Remington campers, the bad 
news was that paved two-lane road connecting Rushmore and the Needles Highway, from the new 
Horse Thief Lake Highway, down Grizzly Creek Road (FS348) and Iron Creek Road (now Camp 
Remington Road-FSR 345) to the Needles Highway (SD 87). The Camp Minutes for 1967 quietly 
noted, "The possible construction of a road through Camp was mentioned" ('Minutes, 1967). 
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Cabin owners did not seem unduly concerned,, but almost twenty years later. Vine Deloria, Jr, 
would recall the scare of the threatened road in a letter to Janet Serino: 

If they put a road back into the canyon that passes the Bishop's Cabin [Monkey 
Gulch], then they probably eradicated the old Robbers' Roost that was hidden about 
150 yards back on the left. Mr. Babcock showed me where it was one day and I dug 
around in the floor of this almost-cave but never found anything except a few boards 
that had been placed up against the side of the mountain to make a sort of lean-to. 

So I hope they didn't dig that up and pave it. (Letter to JGS, 1984). 

Fortunately for Camp Remington, the Harney Peak Recreation Area was never implemented. 
Extensive trail work was done in the area from 1967 onward, and the Centennial Trail now skirts 
around Camp Remington from the Horse Camp and behind Garnet. These days, a two-car parking 
area welcomes hikers just north of the gravel pit and another one is provided at the trailhead to 
Grizzly Creek Trail. FS 345 remains a graveled road one and a half lanes wide, and much of the 
Grizzly Creek area is part of the Black Elk Wilderness Area. 

The map shows how Camp Remington would have been impacted if the Summit Highway had 
been built. 



Map of the Proposed Summit Road between Rushmore and Harney Peak-via 
Camp Remington 1967 (CoutesyThe Rapid City Journal 
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Another Road and an Environmental Impact Statement 

Following the 1972 Flood that took out much of the road and many bridges of FSR 345, the Forest 
Service considered options of how to repair or replace them. These considerations and proposed 
logging activities led to some intensive interactions between one Camp Remington cabin owner. 
Norm Nelson, with other Sierra Club Members, and the Forest Service and ultimately led to the 
present configuration of roads and the issuance of the first Environmental Impact State ment for the 
Camp Remington area. It is an involved story, and we present it here in Norm's own words, 
submitted in his memoirs in 1981: 



The "Battle" with the Forest Service 

In 1973 (following the 1972 flood which took out the road (FS345) down Iron Creek, 
the Forest Service proposed developing an alternate route which would close FS348 
(the road to Flieroglyphics and the Grizzly Creek meadows) because of erosion, and 
would rebuild FS346, an unused timber road a mile or so farther down the canyon, to 
connect with a road from Iron Mt. Picnic Grounds. The Supervisor (reportedly) 
believed that people with Forest Service leases shouldn't have to pay [the recently 
instituted] Custer State Park fee to get to their cabins, so he wanted an alternate 
route opened. Also, a timber sale was planned. 

The Black Flills Group of the Sierra Club objected to the proposal, chiefly because 
FS346 went through prime elk range, including a meadow where elk liked to bed 
down. After several conferences and requests that the Forest Service change its plans, 
The Black Flills Group decided the only way to stop the logging and road construction 
was to sue (on the basis that this was a "major federal action" requiring an 
environmental impact statement (E.I.S.) before it could be implemented). 

The road was already staked, and heavy equipment on the ground - time did not 
permit getting the approval of the national Sierra Club Board of Directors to sue in 
the name of the club, so suit was brought by four officers of the Black Flills Group, 
Sam Clauson, Norm Nelson, Bob Rose, and Dave Strom, in their own names. The suit 
was filed in late August, 1974: the lawyer was Jon Wagner, also a BFIG club 
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activist. An injunction immediately stopped the construction and timber sale 

When the Forest Service lawyers from Denver and Washington saw Wagner's 
brief, they said, in effect, "There's no way we could win this one - draw up some 
stipulations [for settlement] and we'll sign!" There was thus no trial - the court 
retained jurisdiction, in case a trial should be needed, and the plaintiffs agreed to 
drop the suit when the E.I.S. was filed. (The stipulations said that the Forest Service 
would not implement any of the 1973 management plan without permission of the 
plaintiffs. This led to some rather ludicrous situations, such as the Forest Service 
asking us if they could build new biffies and some paths at Iron Mt. Overlook - we 
said yes). 

A couple of years passed without much action by the Forest Service An alternative 
plan was drafted and shown to us, but apparently went nowhere. Also during this 
interim, the national U.S. Forest Service was ordered by the administration to study 
all roadless areas on all National Forest Lands for their potential as wilderness areas. 
(Ironically, this was the result of another environmentalists' lawsuit!) 

An area of some 9400 acres, including Flarney Peak, was inventoried under this 
RARE - 2 [Roadless Area Review and Evaluation, 2nd try] process. It would not have 
been eligible if the 1973 logging and road building had not been stopped - more 
irony! 

Then in September, 1978, without any consultation with the plaintiffs, the Forest 
Service issued a completely new draft management plan and draft E.I.S. To our shock, 
among many other dubious (from an environmentalist viewpoint) proposals, the plan 
called for "phasing out" the cabins at Sunday gulch and along Iron Creek, and closing 
the FS345 road. Cabin owners were not notified (and neither were the plaintiffs!) 

[Norman Nelson] made copies of the relevant pages from the drafts and sent 
them to everyone I knew who was affected. Bill Slott and I also met with Don Delicate 
in Lead to discuss possible legal action. Everybody wrote to the Forest Service to 
protest: thirty-six out of sixty letters received were concerned with the termination. 

The B.FI. Group of the Sierra Club (without my prompting) voted to support retention 
of the cabins. 

The Final E.I.S. and Management Plan called for retention of the cabins; it was 
approved in September, 1979. The lawsuit was dropped. 

In late 1980, the proposed wilderness area, named Black Elk Wilderness Area after 
the Sioux holy man for whom Flarney Peak was sacred, was approved by Congress(to 
include 10,700 acres) and signed into law by President Carter (Letter to PT-G 1981) 

Since one reason given by the Forest Service for the proposed road had been that the Camp 
Remington Cabin Owners should not have to pay the Custer State Park fee to reach their cabins, a 
motion passed by the Cabin Owners is noteworthy: 

A motion was made by Jim Tritle, seconded by Audrey Slott, that we do not object to 
paying the State Park User's fee, but that we do object to a "scenic" road cutting 
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through the center of Camp Remington. This motion was approved. Jim Tritle moved, 
seconded by Norm Nelson, that we do not approve of a road connection to the Iron 
Mountain Road, and that a letter to this effect be sent by the secretary to the District 
Forest Ranger. Motion was approved (Minutes, 1974). 

In 2003, in a "midnight trade-off" overseen by South Dakota Senator Thomas Daschle between 
the Forest Service and the Sierra Club, the Black Hills Wilderness Area was extended to within 200 
feet of Camp Remington leases and Iron Creek. Where the wilderness previously began at the crest 
of FSR 348 near Hieroglyphics and behind Garnet, it now begins just off FSR 345 at the Grizzly Creek 
Trailhead. When Camp Remington campers hike "into the bowl," they are entering the Black Elk 
Wilderness, an activity much preferred to watching traffic speed along Camp Remington Road. 


A Difference of Opinions - The Appraisal Appeal 

In the late spring of 1996, Remington Cabin Owners, along with other Recreation Residence 
Permittees in the Black Hills National Forest, received notices from John C. Twiss, Forest Supervisor, 
that an appraisal to determine "Fair Market Value" would be conducted as detailed in the Forest 
Service Recreation Residence Policy of June 2,1994. The purpose of the appraisal was "to adjust the 
annual fee to be consistent with land values and other permits and leases of a similar nature." The 
letter continued: 

Base fees for recreation residence permits on the Black FI ills National Forest were last 
determined by appraisals completed in 1978. In order to meet the time frames 
required for implementation of the new base fee, the Black Flills National Forest is 
beginning the appraisal process to determine Fair Market Value this year. .. 

Within the next couple of months, the appraiser will contact you in regards to 
this appraisal process. An information meeting will be held prior to the on-site 
inspection of the recreation residence lots. You will be notified of the date, time and 
location for this meeting at least 30 days in advance. You will also be offered the 
opportunity to accompany the appraiser when he or she inspects your site. I sincerely 
encourage your participation in this inspection to show the appraiser any special 
characteristics of the property and disclose any information about the property that 
the appraiser needs to consider in preparing the appraisal (Letter, May 1,1996.) 

The planned appraisal was part of a nation-wide program of adjusting leases, and it had been 
almost twenty years since such an appraisal had been done for Remington cabins. But the methods 
and results of the appraisal that followed created much dismay and anger among the cabin owners. 
Although the Association president and lease holder of the selected "typical lot" for Remington, 
Gregg Trask, had an appointment to meet the appraiser, Mr. John Widdoss, at the site, he waited 
fruitlessly at his cabin but the appraiser did not appear. A phone call by Gregg revealed that the 
appraiser had returned to Denver unexpectedly and had made the inspection a day earlier without 
notifying Gregg. On September 17,1997, Forest Supervisor Twiss notified all Remington permit 
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holders by CERTIFIED MAIL —- RETURN RECEIPT REQUESTED: 

The appraisal report has been reviewed and approved by a Forest Service Review 
Appraiser. It identifies the appraiser's estimated value of $25,000 for Lot C. Forest 
Service policy requires I notify you of my acceptance of the appraiser's 
recommendation. If you would like to see a copy of the appraisal report, please 
complete the attached form. .. . 

Should you disagree with the appraisal report, you may request a second 
appraisal. You have 45 days from the date of this letter to contact me and request 
this appraisal. A second appraisal must be obtained at your expense, must be 
prepared using the same written instructions as the original appraisal, and must be 
prepared by an appraiser with qualifications similar to those of the appraiser who 
prepared the original report. The qualifications of your hired appraiser must be 
reviewed and approved by the Forest Service Review Appraiser who approved the 
current appraisal report. If you decide to obtain a second appraisal, contact the 
Forest (sic) with a request to do so, and we will discuss and agree to a reasonable 
time schedule within which the appraisal will be completed and provided for review. . 

Your new base annual rental fee for your permit will be determined by applying 
this estimated value to your lot. Forest Service policy directs your new base annual 
rental fee be set at 5% of this estimated fair market value. For your permit, this new 
base annual rental fee will be assessed beginning with the billing you will receive in 
late 1999 for your fee for Calendar Year 2000. That billing will constitute my decision 
on the new base annual rental fee for your lot and, as such, will be subject to 
administrative appeal. 

This base annual rental fee will be used for the remaining term of your current 
permit, scheduled to expire on December 31, 2008. It will be subject to annual 
indexing, as has been done in the past. (Letter from JC Twiss,1997). 

Cabin owners were both astounded and dismayed that the comparable sites used by the appraiser 
were not comparable in their views: Remington sites had no running water, electricity, telephone 
lines, or septic fields, as lands used for comparison did. Individual Remington cabin owners filed 
notices of intent to appeal and Association officers quickly investigated the requirements for 
appeal. With dismayed cabin owners farther down Iron Creek, they organized a joint meeting of 
Iron Creek and Camp Remington Cabin Owners for August of 1998. President Gregg Trask wrote 
other cabin owners on March 27, 1998, asking them to approve using $2,000 of the $4,000 in 
Association funds to go toward the cost of a second appraiser, which he estimated would cost 
$5,000 to $6,000, and reported that the Diocese also hoped to appeal the new appraisal of Lot C, 
the "typical lot." Using the Forest Service scale of 5% of valuation, he estimated that the $25,000 
valuation would result in a yearly lease rate of $1,275 beginning in 1999. The notified owners 
authorized Gregg by returned postcards to fund the second appraisal. The President moved forward 
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with a second appraisal, eventually hiring John Haeder as the Forest Service approved second 
appraiser. 

At the August, 1998, meeting. Iron Creek cabin owners joined with Remington Homeowners in 
going forward with a second appeal and cabin owners were asked to contribute additional funds to 
meet the appraiser's fee. At the meeting, it was noted that Janet Serino "had prepared and 
presented a 40 page report to the Forest Service" of comparable land sales filed at the Custer 
County Courthouse for the preceding year. She also suggested that we all write letters to our 
Congressmen with specifics (Minutes, 1998). 

Numerous letters were written by Remington and Iron Creek cabin owners, as well as people 
who had summered there or had previously owned cabins there. These letters, along with those of 
other Forest Service cabin permittees nationwide, would later result in the Forest Service 
establishing a new method of setting lease fees, now known as CUFFA (Cabin User Fee Fairness 
Act), being passed on October 11, 2000. Because the Iron Creek cabin owners joined in paying for 
the second appraisal, contributions of $500 from each cabin and the Diocese were sufficient to pay 
the appraiser's total bill of $7800, paid in two installments. The Iron Creek group expressed a desire 
at the 1999 meeting to include the Remington owners in a combined Iron Creek Cabin Owners 
Association, which continues today, meeting just before the Camp Remington Association meeting. 

As the appeals process continued, the Regional Review Appraiser for the USFS, Bud Curtis, 
called Gregg Trask on July 31, 2000, that he would be in camp within an hour for a meeting 
concerning the appraisals. Gregg notified as many people as he could on short notice, and ten 
owners plus Laura Burns from the Custer Forest Service District Office and Kathy Nash from the 
Supervisor's Office attended. Curtis outlined criteria used by the Bureau of Land Management in 
setting valuations, which included mobile home site rentals, rural site rentals, restrictions on what 
lease-holders can do, such as no renting or winter living. These criteria are used when an appraiser 
cannot find comparable sites in the private world. (Notes on the meeting, Jervis papers) Doc Tritle 
encountered Curtis later that day at a restaurant and reported to the Iron Creek Cabin Owners 
meeting on August 6th that Curtis indicated he was leaning toward recommending the second 
appraisal be accepted and that he (Curtis) would not recommend to the cabin owners that a third 
appraisal be made. The presence of the two Forest Service employees at the meeting with Bud 
Curtis was "a very positive note" and "a sign of improved relations between cabin owners and the 
Forest Service personnel in the future." (Iron Creek Minutes 2000). Spirits were cheered as the wait 
for approval continued. 

As the second appraisal progressed, cabin owners received notices in December of 1999 that 
their new annual lease fees would be due by January 1, 2000, based on the valuations of the first 
assessments. Because stipulations required that increases over 100% of the previous year's 
assessments be phased in over three years, the projected fee of $1275 was around $710 for owners 
whose fee the previous year had been about $355. After the second appraisal was accepted and 
approved by the Review Appraiser, the "overcharge" was rescinded in a temporary reduction to 
$20.23 for 2001 (Ewing FS permit bills, 1998-2010).The appeal had been successful, and the 
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financial crisis for cabin owners had passed for the time being. 

CUFFA, enacted by the US Congress during the appeal process, stipulated, among other items, 
that appraisals would be done on a ten-year interval rather than the twenty-year lapse before. 
Scarcely had the cabin owners adjusted to their new appraised values before this next round of 
appraisals began. Although the 2007 appraisals were higher. Iron Creek Cabin Owners, feeling that 
the process had been done well and fairly, did not request a second appraisal this time. 

Another positive outcome of the appeal has been improved relations with the local Forest 
Service office and employees. Cabin owners look forward to presentations by the Forest Service at 
the annual cabin owners meeting each summer, and the Forest Service keeps us informed of 
national and local concerns of forest management. 



Iron Creek Cabin Owners meeting-front to back- 
Norm Nelson, GreggTrask, Jan Barthel, janet 
Serino, Barbara Regnier, Don Williamson, Jack 
and Zibby Wolter, George and Rachel Schrader 



Iron Creek Cabin Owners meeting-August 1,1999- 
front to back-Louis Knoflicek, Gary Renner, Donna 
Fjelstad, Zack, Cathy, Pilar Chissell,, Steve Clark, 
Sharon and John Ewing (Photos courtesy of Dorothy 
Delicate) 
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Remington in World War II 

Few institutions or groups endure without some changes over time, and Camp Remington is no 
exception. Betty Kehoe acknowledged the changes with this description of the transition from her 
generation's childhood playground: 

In 1941, World War II broke out, we became involved in it, and our routines changed. 

Dad's (Edgar Siegfriedt's) National Guard unit was called up, Florence Louise got 
married, Fred went overseas, and Genie and I went to college. We had grown up, and 
in the years soon after the war, we all married. In 1960, the family held its first family 
reunion. This was the introduction of Camp Remington to the next generation of 
children. We did the hikes, the Black Hills Playhouse, stunt night, and climbing the 
local mountains. Finally, our son, Jim, and his new wife, Linda, not only chose the 
cabin for their honeymoon, but our three oldest grandchildren were baptized in the 
chapel - yet another generation of Siegfriedts was initiated (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

In letters to Janet Serino years later. Vine Deloria, Jr. recalled his memories of camp during the 
war and his impressions of the end of the war: 

I remember confirmation - Stewart [Frazier] and Frank [Thorburn] rushed me through 
a guick test while driving to Custer, and when I got back they told the Bishop to go 
ahead. We were up there 2 weeks. I was confirmed probably the first weekend and 
then the war ended the next weekend. You remember Bishop Roberts ringing the bell 
and holding a thanksgiving service? It was kind of a shock to me because I realized it 
was a new beginning for everyone - no more collecting bacon fat... I remember 
thinking that suddenly everything seemed to be disrupted. It seemed like the war had 
lasted so long that we had gotten used to it. Suddenly an old reliable worry was gone 
and we had something new to worry about - what life would be like with no war 
(Letters, Vine Deloria, Jr. toJGS 1986,1998). 

Post-war brought prosperity to the country and two new cabins to camp as former campers 
returned and new campers discovered Camp Remington. 

Diocesan Use of Camp Remington 

Following the flurry of building and requests for cabin sites of the post-World War II years and the 
Forest Service's decision in 1947 to issue individual leases to cabin owners, the role of the Diocese 
in camp life changed and then slowly diminished, as Bishop Roberts had feared. No bishop since a 
retired Bishop Roberts gave his cabin to the District in 1959 has spent as much of the summer at 
camp as he did, often conducting services in the Chapel himself. The change was not sudden but 
developed over the decade of the 1950s as the needs of the Missionary District and the vacation 
preferences of the clergy changed. National policies of the U. S. Forest Service concerning uses of 
Forest Service lands were also changing, and Camp Remington was affected. 
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The Youth Camps 

A big change in the use of Camp Remington was the development of the Niobrara Boys Camps, a 
series of summer camps for boys, begun when The Rev. Robert B. Lucent, Priest-in-charge of the 
Cheyenne River Indian Mission, led eight days of camping for about twenty boys the first week of 
July, 1953, and again in 1954, with about thirty-five boys attending. As a member of the District's 
Youth Department, Lucent continued the camps in 1955, when he began the summer with a two- 
week work camp of about 15 the first week of July. The participants worked on improvements to 
the chapel and other District-owned facilities. The work camp was followed by two sessions of 
camping for boys, divided into fifth and sixth graders the third week and seventh and eighth graders 
the fourth week. For the first time, a camp session for fifth and sixth-grade girls was held the first 
week of August (Register of Services, Chapel of the Transfiguration, 1939-1965). 

The growth in numbers and expansion of the camping season began to create conflict with the 
cabin owners, who came to Remington expecting a quieter venue. Following the 1955 season, the 
Association requested that Youth Camps be held in July and not spill over into the month of August, 
when most of the cabin owners were present (Letter, RBL to HHG, 1955). 

These camps had begun while Roberts was still bishop, and Bishop Gesner continued to support 
the program after Bishop Roberts' retirement in 1954. The new bishop made a point of opening 
camp on the first Sunday in July and continued to support the efforts of Bob Lucent and the Youth 
Department. However, several problems worked against the success of their endeavor. 

On March 22, 1955, Bishop Gesner applied to the Forest Service for a lease to build four 16' x 
24' sleeping cabins, a wash house, and toilets "for the purpose of a camp and conference site, 
especially for children, under the direction of the Episcopal Church." The estimated cost on the 
application was $4,000 (Special Use Application, USDA, FS, Black Hills NF, Custer). Although 
conferences and youth camps were held in the existing buildings, the Forest Service never granted 
permission for the proposed new buildings. A letter from Lucent to Hobart Gates speculates on the 
Forest Service's reluctance: 

I know from talking with the Forestry Representative from Denver that they would 
like to have a geographical area wherein camp-owned buildings are located and to 
have the private cabins in another area. The Road would then be such a natural line 
more or less, with the exception of the Bishop's cabin. . . even though the Bishop 
[Roberts [is no longer the Diocesan, he is in some sense a part of the Diocesan activity 
area. . . [which] satisfies the higher ups in the national office of the Forestry 
Department, so it can be left that as it is. . . This geographical business seems a little 
odd to me, but it was the reason for the holdup in granting us the additional area for 
the construction of youth cabins up the other draw.The Stark cabin can be the 
monkey-wrench, and it had not occurred to me that it would be sold. As I say 
however, I think that we [the Youth Department] can procure the resources to buy it. 

(Letter, RBL to HHG 1955). 
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Lucent's letter indicates that the proposed cabins would expand the area of the existing lease to 
the District: "If not made any larger, they [the existing beaver dams] should not cause any trouble 
with the access road to the new camp area, and in any case we can build up the road bed into that 
area." The letter does not make clear just where this "other draw" is located. What is clear is that 
the Forest Service definitely wanted to separate the District property from that leased to private 
cabin owners. At this time, the District owned the Nelson cabin, which had been given to the 
District by the Starks in 1953. 

In March, 1956, Lucent notified Hobart Gates that the summer youth camp sessions would run a 
few days into August, although the cabin owners had requested that it not be held in August. He 
continued to lobby for the Stark cabin to be sold to the Youth Department (Letter, RBL to HHG, 
1956). By September, 1956, Lucent also wanted to use the District buildings in the fall for weekend 
retreats. This created concern among the cabin owners, and especially Bishop Roberts, who was 
accustomed to closing the District-owned buildings for the winter. Bishop Roberts weighed in with 
an opinion to Hobart Gates: 

Frankly, I do not think the Stark cabin should be used for campers after the camp 
closes at the end of the summer. The Millers and Meta [Roberts' wife] spent to a lot 
of work to get the place thoroughly cleaned before we all left, and it is in perfect 
order, and the cots that the young people own have been taken to the Community 
House. Things that were taken out that belonged there have been replaced at a lot of 
trouble, and I do not think they should be disturbed. I have put rat poison there also. 

If the young people want to camp, I think they should sleep in the Community House 
or the Pomeroy cabin. I think you can explain this to Mr. Lucent. I knew they were to 
have a picnic there last Sunday, but he told me nothing about plans for an over-night 
camp, or I would have told him this myself. I am sorry, but I am sure the other cabin 
owners would agree with me (Letter to HHG 1956). 

On September 15, Roberts replied to a letter from Lucent, granted Lucent permission for the 
after-season use of the Community House, but restated his view that "the Stark cabin should not be 
so used, as it is hard to get that in order, and we do hope to be able to sell it. I am sure you see the 
point in that" (Letter to RBL 1956). 

In early October, evidently feeling the hostility the Youth Camp and other District uses had 
evoked in cabin owners, Mrs. Lucent wrote to Hobart Gates, hoping to mend some fences and to 
explain her role in a conflict over the destruction of a beaver dam: 

October 10,1956 
Dear Mr. Gates, 

I have been thinking over the matter of the beaver dam at Camp Remington, and 
realize that you were quite concerned that it should remain there, and quite upset at 
the time when you discovered it had been removed. . . When you asked about it I was 
not aware that there was anything serious about having the dam taken out. I 
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understood that it had been taken out before. 

In fact, I remember being told by numerous people that there were to be no 
dams on Iron Creek, as per Forest Service regulations. . . .thus it was not through a 
lack of responsibility that I let the boys tear out the dams and even helped them 
myself (Bob did not help - he was away when we began work and came home when 
we were well near finished). It was in fact a concern for the forests and for following 
the regulations of the Forestry Service. And the Game Warden came and shot the 
beaver the day the dam was torn out and yet said nothing either to Bob or to me 
about not tearing out such dams in the future. 

Having apologized for the dam's destruction, Mrs. Lucent then touches on her other concerns: 

We are concerned that Camp Remington be made available to more and more 
Church people and are therefore quite disappointed that it seems so difficult to 
obtain the use of the buildings for conferences and camps. Over the years, the Church 
in S.D. has invested quite a little sum of money in Camp Remington. It would seem 
only right that there should be some return on the investment which would benefit 
the whole Church, not just a small group of families, some of whom no longer live in 
this Missionary District. 

Thank you for your attention. I trust we can cooperate in the future for a wider 
use of the camp facilities. 

Sincerely, 

Moina Lucent 

Gates replied with a long letter detailing the history of beaver dams on Iron Creek: the beaver had 
been imported by the Forest Service during dry years of the early 30s to conserve the water, when 
there was little water running between the dams. And nearly all men in Camp Remington were 
fishermen in those days. When the 1952 floods had washed out all the beaver dams from the 
Needles Highway tunnel to Battle Creek, the Forest Service immediately brought in beaver to start 
new dams. Gates then detailed his concerns over various behaviors of a new FS Ranger, Mr. 
Benson, whom he felt was a bit zealous in enforcing Forest Service rules as Mr. Benson interpreted 
them and who, he felt, had Mrs. Lucent's ear. Hobart declined to be responsible for decisions 
concerning the use of the District's buildings and ended his response explaining the changes in 
social life at camp: 

It is too bad that we don't have social life at camp that existed some time ago. The 
Comm. Bldg, was used for gatherings of the entire camp, dancing was done on the 
porch, and we used to have a campfire out in front and have songfests. Lately 
because so many of the children have grown up and moved away, the camp has lost 
the old community spirit and I don't know what can be done about it. Each family 
now just goes its own way, but I suppose that is our changing times. Also the camp 
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was used a great deal in the summer for conferences of one kind and another and 
that was fine too (Letter to Moina Lucent 1956). 

Not all interactions between the campers and cabin owners were negative. Mary Tritle recalled 
happy times with the campers, which are recorded in the section "Fish Tails." 

Bishop Gesner's application to build sleeping cabins was never approved by the Forest Service, 
and with additional problems of an adequate safe water supply, Remington was found to be 
unsuitable for the District's growing needs. A joint executive committee of District and Cabin 
Owners Association members recommended that the District pursue its options for a youth camp in 
the Northern Hills. (Attachment, Minutes, 1957) The last Youth Camps were held at Remington in 
the summer of 1957. 

Flaving struggled to use the existing District buildings for its youth programs, in 1964-65 the 
Missionary District raised $30,000 to buy the land, four cabins, and a lodge of the Black Hills Dude 
Ranch about 20 miles south of Lead and Deadwood to establish Thunderhead Episcopal Camp. The 
Remington cabins continue to be rented to clergy and lay people for vacation use. The decision to 
purchase the site in the Northern Hills diminished the District's use of Camp Remington. The Stark 
Cabin was sold to Stanley and Dorothea Nelson in 1959. 

Post-Youth Camp Diocesan Use 

Policies of the Forest Service are subject to change, but there is an irony in a later movement by the 
Forest Service. In 1964, in line with a national policy of closing out residential sites "for higher use," 
a memorandum from W. L. Lloyd, Forester, who was probably unaware of the District's efforts with 
youth camps and the Forest Service's denial of Bishop Gesner's request to build sleeping cabins and 
a washhouse in the 1955, recommended: 

The highest and best use for Camp Remington be for a youth camp rather than the 
summer home type of use it is receiving now. .. We would be receptive to putting this 
on a term permit basis if the Episcopal Church would submit concrete plans (subject 
to Forest Service approval) for the conversion of these facilities to a youth camp. We 
feel it would be necessary for the Church to acquire a minimum of two summer 
homes that are now under permit to individuals . . . two cabins in extremely close 
proximity to the camp and we feel that summer home use would be in conflict with 
camp use. 

After the Missionary District achieved Diocesan status in 1971, both Bishop Walter Jones and 
Suffragan Bishop Harold Jones attended the 1973 Association meeting and asked questions about 
the camp usage (Minutes, 1973). In 1997, Bishop Creighton Robertson issued a letter to "All 
Supporters of Camp Remington" containing a brief history of the camp and soliciting funds to repair 
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the chapel and replace rotting logs of the Diocesan-owned garage. Fewer and fewer Diocesan clergy 
brought their families to vacation at Remington, even with the enticement of free use of the 
Bishop's Cabin if they were willing to conduct Sunday services in the Chapel. Along with the 
majority of Americans, South Dakota clergy families seemed to prefer modern conveniences over 
the primitive camping facilities Remington offered. New bishops showed less interest in the 
Diocese's use of its Camp Remington property, which was seen as a drain on stretched finances. 

Soon after the new century began, the Diocese, under budgetary strains, did not include Camp 
Remington in its annual budget, and the Diocesan Council suggested selling the Camp Remington 
cabins as unneeded Diocesan assets. Whether there was any relation of the changes in the 
Diocese's interest in their leases is unknown, but on January 31, 2005, Michael D. Lloyd, District 
Ranger of the Hell Canyon Ranger District, wrote to Randy Barnhardt, Diocesan Administrator: 

There have been several discussions within the Forest Service and in phone calls to 
you regarding the most appropriate type of special use permit for your structures at 
Camp Remington in western South Dakota. As a result, I have decided to issue an 
organizational camp permit to your organization to replace the three separate 
recreation residence permits. This will reflect the true use of the Church property on 
Forest Service Land (FS Letter to Randy Barnhardt, 2005). 

The letter was accompanied by a new five-year term permit lease, and a new map replaced Lots 
B, J, and K with one large area labeled Organization Camp Permit Area. The small garage had 
collapsed and the Diocese had turned maintenance of the spring over to the Camp Remington 
Cabin Owners Association; the permit did not include areas east of Camp Remington Road. The 
Forest Service informed the Diocese that any buildings on its Camp Remington lease would have to 
be sold as a unit - the new lease was now for an organization. 



FS Map showing structures now included in Organization Camp Permit 2005 
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By 2005, The Rev. Seymour Flinn was serving on a Camp Remington Steering Committee for the 
Diocese, trying to increase rental income from the three diocesan-owned cabins or secure a buyer 
for the Diocese's permitted area. The Lutherans looked but didn't make an offer, and in 2008, Flinn 
reported for the recently-formed Camp Remington Diocesan Committee: "On November 10, 2007, 
the Board of Wellspring Foundation, which runs a service for troubled teen-agers in Rapid City . . . 
visited Remington.. . and was enthusiastic about the possibilities." 

In early December the Diocesan Council rescinded their previous action to dispose of the 
properties and decided instead to continue to hold Camp Remington and use it in the same way it 
has been used over the past several years. This included a decision to repair the outhouse at the 
Guest House, which was discovered to be leaking at the end of last summer (Letter, JSF to Camp 
Remington Association, 2008). 

The Diocese presently insures and supports the maintenance of its properties and applies 
chapel offerings to help pay its dues to the Cabin Owners Association. It advertises the availability 
of the cabins on its website and in the Diocesan newsletter. 

Cabin Owners in a Time of Transition 
Camp Life in the ‘50s 

After Bishop Roberts' retirement. Bishop Gesner regularly 
opened the camping season with a service on the first 
Sunday in July, and along with the Niobrara Youth Campers, 
the younger generation of children of cabin owners filled the 
camp with their hi-jinks while dutifully fulfilling the Sunday 
dress code in the chapel. 

In 1959, Bishop Gesner asked the Cabin Owners 

Association to 
assume 

responsibility for 

the chapel and the garage; the District would be 
responsible for the Bishop's Cabin and the Community 
House, which would now be known as The Bishop's 
Guest House (Minutes, 1959). Meals served there had 
become a fond memory, and in 1957, the screened 
porch along the back of the building had been removed. 

The Cabin Owners Association accepted the 
responsibility for the care of the chapel, and Association 
minutes of the 1960s record their efforts to secure bids 
for reroofing the chapel and staining the chapel logs. 



Hi-jinks atop Alta Vista - Margie, Zibbie, 
Ruthie Dickerson with Janet Gates 1950s 



Young ladies dressed for church - 19505- 
Patty Gates, Margie and Ruthie Dicker- 
son, Janet Gates, Zibbie Dickerson, Mary 
Mumford. GG Gates chaperones 
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Financial records for the chapel and 
for Association assessments were now 
being kept in the District office in Sioux 
Falls by Mrs. William Limpo (yes, she 
really signed her reports that way), but 
after Bishop Gesner's request, the need 
for a treasurer for Association funds 
became apparent. In 1960, Stanley 
Nelson was elected treasurer of the 
officially named Remington Cabin 
Owners Association (Minutes, 1960). A 
second camp meeting was held that 
year to which Mrs. Limpo sent detailed 
records that sorted out the funds and 
relinquished the responsibility she had 
discharged "for a decade" with great 
relief. 

Camp Life in the '60s and ‘70s 

With the departure of the Youth Camps to the Northern Hills, the District cabins were available for 
families to rent. Bishop Gesner, who had negotiated a divided responsibility for the buildings with 
the Cabin Owners Association, handed the keys and the responsibility for the District's cabins to a 
young clergy couple, Dennis and Phyllis Tippett (Minutes, 1962). Dennis was the clergyman at St. 
Andrews, Rapid City, and thus more available to care for the cabins. 

Phyllis recounted their experience: 

The first five and a half years we served at St. Andrews in 
Rapid City we were the caretakers for camp. Bishop gave us 
the huge sum of $300 to update the District cabins. We 
bought a new stove and a large tin cupboard for the Bishop's 
Cabin and I made curtains of pink striped canvas cloth, one 
of which still hangs there. We bought white paint and 
painted the community house kitchen and replaced linoleum 
and swept and cleaned cabins for each new camping season. 

In 1969, when the Gates family put their cabin up for 
sale, we rented it to see if we liked it well enough to buy it. 

We did! (E-mail, to SDE 2011). 

Casual dress for horseshoes - 
must not be Sunday. John 
Ewing and Wally Johnson on 
the road in 1950s 




Posing after church-Ewings, Irving Mumford, Hobart Gates, 
The Rev. Walfrid Johnson, Mary Mumford, Margaret 
Ewing, young Mary Mumford (standing), Patty, Janet 
Gates, Janice Schoniger(seated) 1950s 
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The new owners quickly moved from caring for and holding 
the keys to the District cabins into the full life of the camp with 
their growing family. In 1967, Willis and Audrey Slott bought the 
J-Bar-J from Mrs. Mumford following Howard Mumford's death, 
and their children joined the younger generation of campers. In 

1968, the RAFT was sold to Doc 
and MaryTritle, who had rented 
it for several summers of that 
decade. With their sons, Tom 
and Bob, they became part of 
the Remington family. In three 
years, three cabins had new 
owners. 

It didn't take the new 
owners of the Stark Cabin long 
to become fixtures in camp life, 
either. Stanley Nelson was the 
new treasurer of the 

Association, and Dorothea's hospitality was a staple of camp life. 

Besides serving as the Altar Guild, almost every Sunday after the 
church service, Dorothea directed campers to the Nelson Cabin for refreshments: Camp Remington 
now had its after-church Coffee Hour! 

The Association Minutes of 1968 carried a small item at the bottom: 


July 4,1961 Hike to Harney Peak - 
Bob, Mary, Tom Tritle - back row, 
John and Sharon Ewing, unknown 
camper-front row 


Dorothea, put the kettle on and 
we'll all come! 


Hobart Gates was asked to carry our affectionate greetings to his mother, who will 
celebrate her 99th birthday in November. We were happy to have Margaret Ewing 
and John and his wife Sharon and two little daughters in their cabin for a week. Mary 
Barbour Hobbs and family were in camp after a long absence, and the third 
generation is enthusiastic. 

GG Gates would be likewise remembered on her 100th birthday in the 1969 Association Minutes, 
and the younger generations mentioned came more and more frequently to camp. 

As older campers retired to porch sitting and fishing and maybe a game of horseshoes, a new 
generation of campers kept the camp lively. Boma's Pond hosted a new generation of swimmers - 
and boaters. Trasks, Slotts, Tippetts, Nelsons, Ewings, Hobbses, and Clarks replaced Siegfriedts, 
Dickersons, Barbours, Gateses, Johnsons, and Mumfords. The treasure hunts of the 30s and 40s and 
games and stories at the community house in the 50s evolved into evening games of Clue and Pit 
with pop corn or s'mores in individual cabins. Although there were still hikes to Harney and 
Rushmore, drives to swim in Evans Plunge became more frequent. Phyllis Tippett and Mary Tritle 
became notorious August bargain hunters in Hot Springs. 
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Phyllis Tippett-Gies explained the origins of the photos below: 

Jane and Ed Harrison, our parishioners from Bismarck, ND, loved the hills. One year, 
they brought down a small one-person Styrofoam boat that had belonged to their 
five kids. It gave hours of fun in the creek and pond and even lasted to the next 
generation (E-mail toSDE 2011). 



Terra and Jessie Ketchum launch the same 
boat years later 


Heading home from Boma's Pond - Kerry and Ron 
Tippett in 1978 


Along with the new cabin owners, some families returned after a long absence. Mary Barbour 
Hobbs brought her husband, Field, and their five children to camp. Her daughter Sarah, a third 
generation Remington lover, recalled what it's like to be at the mercy of the older campers, who 
often think they know all the places to go and the way to get there with this story: 

Hikes We Remember, Some We Like to Forget 


This is the story about the Hobbs'first visit to the Black Hills. Remember, all of us kids 
had seen only the suburban East coast. In 1976, my parents, Mary Barbour Hobbs 
and the Rev. Field Hobbs, decided that their family, five kids aged 13 to 7, were old 
enough to take a trip to the Black Hills. We children only knew East Coast suburbs (we 
lived in New Jersey not far from NYC). Mom was the only person in our party who 
knew Camp Remington and the Black Hills, so she led all our expeditions. Of course 
she took us up Harney! She took us up the jeep trail (very steep and not very scenic) 
with promises and visions of a wonderful lunch on top of Harney at the restaurant. 
Soooo imagine sweaty, tired, whiney kids with visions of hamburgers, French fries, 
etc. dancing in their heads finding that there was no restaurant, and my parents only 
had a roll of Life Savers between the 7 of us. We kids were not nice, I imagine. 
Needless to say, they bought us late lunch at Sylvan Lake when we got down. And we 
never let Mom forget our Harney lunch of Life Savers. At least, I didn't. My mother 
was also a great one for hiking short cuts that turned out to be" lonnnng cuts". We 
kids 
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became wary whenever she wanted to go off trails. (E-mail, Sarah Hobbs to SDE 
2011) 



The older generation still hunting a way to 
Harney - John Lurvey and John Ewing try the 
Elkhorn Mountains approach 



Sharon Ewing recalls encountering the misled Hobbs crew descending Monkey Gulch as five 
Ewings, misled by “experienced climber" John, dropped into the gulch after finally bushwhacking 
their way up Tollgate Creek (aka Rainbow Creek) and out of the bowl between Garnet and 
Lightning:“Mother got us lost!" cried several Hobbs children in unison. The Ewings also chimed in 
that their fearless leader's promised route had not been all they had expected, either. Both parties 
(at least the younger members) agreed that one should never trust the memories of self- 
proclaimed "experienced campers. 


The younger generation hanging out - Tippetts, 
Slotts, Ewings 


Camp Life in the '80s and ‘90s 

Camp dress adjusted to more casual wear, but the days of Tea at 
the Bishop's Cabin in hats and gloves were not forgotten. A 
gathering of suitably dressed campers appeared at the Tippett 

cabin with Mary 
Tritle "Best- 

dressed 

camper." Meta 
Roberts and 
Boma can rest in 
their graves. 


Trittles, Flinns, Norm Nelson, Jim Lurvey, Edith 
Lurvey - The Lurveys still don't wear hats 




Doc and Mary - Mary wins 
hands-down with those 
gardening gloves! 
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Break-ins and Copper Thieves 

That letter about the need for a caretaker from Edna (GG) Gates to Bishop Burleson back in the 
1920s is the first written record of the ever-present concerns of cabin owners at Camp Remington, 
and the concern has heightened any time there has not been a caretaker living in camp during the 
off-season. 

Fred and Effie Babcock closed up camp and retired to Custer after the 1953 season. By 
December, Hobart Gates reported break-ins to cabin owners and Bishop Roberts with details of 
damages to each cabin. Most damage consisted of broken glass in windows and doors, and Bishop 
Roberts described the break-ins as more vandalism than thievery (Letters to HHG from various 
cabin owners, 1953-54). Several cabin owners asked Hobart to get a carpenter out to camp to repair 
the damage. By early June, many owners sent checks and thanks to Hobart for getting the repairs 
done; Paul Weller was soon employed as caretaker. Although he did not live at camp, his written 
"Agreement" with the Camp Association gave him possession of the Pomeroy Cabin, and he did a 
lot of work for several cabin owners, which brought him to camp during the off-season. In 1961, the 
cabin owners voted to pay Weller $4 per week to check on the camp during the off-season 
(Minutes, 1961). 

From time to time there were break-ins, but none of these made it into the letters of camp 
memories submitted in 1981 - events we want to forget? One series of break-ins in the 1980s 
focused on quilts, household items, and small furniture, which led Audrey Slott to remark: 
"Someone is setting up housekeeping." Alas! The old bearskin rug, long a fixture in the Siegfriedt 
Cabin was among the items taken. 

In November of 1990, a thief cut and removed all the copper tubing connecting propane tanks 
to kitchen stoves, refrigerators, and wall lighting in cabins in the canyon. "The suspect was 
apprehended but there was insufficient evidence to prosecute" (Minutes, 1991). Law officials would 
have had to match the retrieved tubing exactly to cuts of the tubing protruding from the cabins. 



Pre-1981 break-in: Florence (Boma) Siegfriedt, seated on 
the old bearskin covering Edgar's birch bench, watches 
granddaughter Martha Dill bathe great-grandson Matthew 
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Camp Remington Enters the 21st Century 





Blue numbered posts for 911 
responders. Now UPS can deliver 


Mt. Coolidge Ranger 
Lookout - source of our 
cell phone signals 


As the new century approached, the 
larger world worried about what would 
happen to computers when the date 
changed from the 1900s to 2000s - the 
Y2K crisis was upon us. But Jan Barthel 
merely marked her biffy as "Y2K 
Compliant" and it continued to function. 

The angst of the modern world is left 
behind when cabin owners turn off State 
Highway 87 onto Camp Remington Road, 
as FSR 345 is now labeled by the 
nationwide 911 effort to identify all 
roads with names rather than numbers. 

In 2005, cabin owners received a notice 
from Custer County that each cabin had 
been assigned a 911 address. When campers arrived in the summer, bright 
blue numbered signs sprouted along Camp Remington Road beside the brown Forest Service lot 
posts that had appeared in 1993. FSR 345 drifted into oblivion - or at least into a Forest Service file 
somewhere. 

An effort to electrify the Iron Creek canyon in the 1960s proved to be too expensive for the 
short camping season, and the canyon remains "primitive" to this day: no electricity, no running 
water, except what gurgles 
in the creek. Biffies are still 
dark and cold at night, 
although a few have 
battery-powered wall- 
mounted lights. In the 
1990s, the Forest Service 
allowed Doc Tritle to 
mount an aerial on his 
cabin for telephone 
reception when he was 
alone in camp, but the 
ever-more-powerful tower 
on Mount Coolidge now 
allows most cabin owners 
to receive cell phone 
service without having to 


Still gathering for a hike to Rushmore: Trask, Delorias Jervises, Ewing, Gergen 










Ill 




go up to the gravel pit, aka "The Phone Booth." 
Temporary solar panels have been used in camp 
to keep cell phones charged, and campers have 
been spotted plugging their laptops into car 
batteries. 


Although there is sometimes an evening trip 
by car for ice cream at The Purple Pie Place in 
Custer, campers still depart for hikes to Harney 
and Rushmore. In spite of a cougar sighting on 
the road by the J Bar J in July of 2011, a party of 
Johnson 


Rushmore - straight up! Barbara Deloria Sanchez 
finally tackles Rushmore 


relatives 
bravely 
headed 

up Grizzly Creek Trail for Rushmore. One hiker, a law officer, 
was reported to have been "packing heat" - his service 
revolver. 

Barbara Deloria Sanchez told the tale of how her father. 

Vine, Sr. would never let her go on the Rushmore hikes when 
she was a girl: She was too small, Rushmore was too far. 

Determined to correct this deficit in her resume she set out 
with a group of supporters one fine summer morning. The 
results were verified on film. 

The pump organ long loved and cursed by musicians (Mary, 
we can still hear your sotto voce comments) finally failed to 
respond to Norm Nelson's patching, and it now resides in the 
old Court House Building, on loan to the Custer County 
Historical Museum. A new battery-powered electronic keyboard was purchased. 


We made it! No talk about "heavy 
traffic" Deloria, Ewing, Sanchez 



Jan Barthel at the new electronic organ 



Delorias, Jervises, Gergens celebrate the Fourth at the 
Guest House 
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Break-ins continue, though few. The most recent was the removal of a full propane tank from 
outside the Nelson cabin in the fall of 2003. At the camp meeting the next summer, Tom Jervis 
reported the loss and encouraged cabin owners to chain their propane tanks and record their serial 
numbers - a sign of the times and ravages of meth makers. 

Getting older means maintenance. Cabin owners try to keep their aging cabins in good repair 
these days. There is always a repair project underway somewhere in camp, from new roofs for 
biffies to extensive caulking and staining jobs. 



Girls of the '50s enjoy a spontaneous reunion - 
Janet Gates, Zibbie Wolter, and Pat Stofft 2011 


Aging Trees Tell Their Stories - Tom Translates 



Leaking roof, Phyllis? 


Today s cabin owners watch for beetle damage and aging trees that threaten the 
cabins and work with the Forest Service, which marks trees that threaten safety. In 
2010, following the latest beetle infestation, the Forest Service felled numerous dead 
and dying large Ponderosa pines along Camp Remington Road. The thinning 
continued through the winter, and many new vistas were available the following 
summer. With so many old growth trees down, in the summer of 2011 Tom Jervis 


made a study of some of the many fire marks on 
the downed trees and their now-visible growth 
rings. Fie summarized his findings for this camp 
history: 

Fire has been a major force in shaping the 
landscape of the Black FI ills. Ponderosa Pine, the 
dominant pine of the FHiis, is a species that is 
adapted to fire, and to some extent depends on 
fire removing competition for water and 
nutrients to maintain its existence. Studies of 
fire in the southern FHiis have revealed a pattern 
of recurrent fire in the days prior to Smokey 
Bear's campaign to eradicate this natural 



Tom Jervis educates us on counting tree rings 
and dating fires which Camp Remington 
Ponderosas survived 
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phenomenon from the landscape. These studies reveal an average "fire return interval" of 
about 10 years. This shows that the area saw frequent fire, though rarely of the stand¬ 
replacing magnitude of the 1988 Galena fire. Inspection of tree stumps around camp has 
demonstrated substantial fires in the period before Camp was established. A remarkable stump 
on theJ-Bar-J lot reveals fires in 1767,1775,1790,1833,1875, and 1902. A big tree behind the 
Ewing Cabin, established in about 1623 and died in 2000, confirms the fires in 1775 and 1833, 
and shows another in 1896. Another stump from the immediate Camp area shows an 1895 fire, 
probably the same as the 1896 of the Ewing's tree. All dates are somewhat approximate. 

Many other trees in the camp area show fire scars, and the ongoing bark beetle 
epidemic may allow the more precise dating of these and other fires. The important 
message is that fire, like these wonderful old trees, has been a part of the landscape 

for hundreds of years, a message we ignore at our peri. 

(Tom Jervis 2012). 

Following the formation of the Iron Creek Cabin Owners 
Association during the Appraisal Appeal process, that group 
has met annually before the meeting of the Camp Remington 
Cabin Owners. In 2002, both groups voted to move the annual 
meeting date from the Sunday following the Feast of the 
Transfiguration on August 6 to the second Sunday in July, as 
the previous date coincided with the increasing crowds of 
motor cyclists using the southern Black Hills during the Sturgis 
Rally. The cyclists had discovered the Pig Tail bridges. 

The Forest Service has joined the group each year to 
discuss concerns such as caragana infestations along Iron Creek 
and a heavy infestation of pine beetles in the Hills. With the 
implementation of the Iron Creek Fuels Reduction Project in 
2003, the Forest Service has enlisted the help of cabin owners. 
Fire suppression techniques have been a topic of 
the meetings, and cabin owners, were requested 
to "remove any species of trees that pose a fire 
hazard or danger to the public within 100 feet of 
structures," and "the trees that are left next to the 
structures will be pruned to at least 10-feet above 
ground and any limbs or branches that touch the 
surface of the structure removed" ("Categorical 
Exclusion: Iron Creek Fuels Reduction Project, 

USDA Forest Service, Hell Canyon Ranger District, 

Black Hills National Forest, 2 July 2003) 



Forest Service representatives address concerns 
about the beetle infestation with cabin owners - 
2011 



Gregg Trask presides at the 2011 
Camp Remington Association 
meeting. Secretary Jan Barthel 
takes notes 
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A New Prayer for a New Millennium 

Bishop Burleson's much-loved Camp Remington Prayer still ends each service, but a new Eucharistic 
Prayer composed at the beginning of the new century has become a favorite among present 
worshipers. The Reverend Seymour Flinn composed it for use in The Chapel of the Transfiguration 
in 2001. Its sensitivity to the role of Native Americans in the Black Hills and its heightened 
awareness of a beautiful but threatened planet reflect a changing church in a changing world. 
Episcopalians will recognize its setting in the Eucharistic Prayer, following the Sursum Corda (Lift up 
Your Hearts): 

A Special Eucharistic Prayer for Camp Remington 

Composed by the Reverend Seymour Flinn and offered at the Chapel of the Transfiguration, 

Camp Remington, Custer, SD, July 15, 2001 

It is indeed right to praise You, 0 Great Spirit of the Universe, as we come with 
joyful hearts to thank You for the beauty and wonders that surround us in this world 
and in this place. We thank You for dark green trees against blue sky, for walls of 
ancient rock, for gurgling creeks -For the song of birds, the quavering of aspen, and 
the purple of thistles in bloom. - For the flash and crack of lightning and the 
grumbling of thunder. - For fireflies, bees, and butterflies. - For squirrels, chipmunks, 
and beavers. - For the black of bison, for the majesty of elk, for the grace of deer, and 
for all creatures of the forest. 

We especially praise you for these hills and how in former times the peoples of 
this land called them "Wakan" or Holy - a special abode of Your spirit - so that young 
men would come here on vision quests. 

Grant that as we have come for rest and refreshment we too may catch glimpses 
of your glory and experience moments of peace, quiet, and tranquility. 

We thank you for the wisdom of those who set aside these hills as a national 
preserve, and we give thanks for those who work to preserve and protect them for 
the good of all. 

We thank you for those who founded Camp Remington and for those who have 
cared for it for these past eight decades. We rejoice in the families who have 
summered here for generations. We are especially mindful of those whom we have 
known who once worshipped here but have now gone before us into your heavenly 
kingdom. 

And so we join with them and all saints and angels and creatures in proclaiming 
your glory . .. 

0 mighty God, we praise you for the revelation of yourself through eons of time 
in the works of Nature, in the history of Israel, in the spiritual traditions of countless 
peoples, nations, and tribes, and particularly in your son Jesus, our Lord. 

(The service continues with Eucharistic Prayer C, Form 2, The Book of Common Prayer. 
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As a licensed Lay Reader of the Diocese and as a cabin owner, 
Norman Nelson for many years cared for the altar furnishings, 
prayer books, hymnals, and led Morning Prayer services when no 
clergy were present. After Norm's death in 2009, Bishop Tarrant 
wrote to the Camp Remington Association in 2010 that he would 
make no attempt to staff the chapel for summer services and asked 
only that it be used "in good taste and with respect." The Cabin 
Owners Association, which cares for the chapel and altar furnishings 
and posts the chapel sign at the turn-off of Route 87, continued to 
hold services of Morning Prayer during the months of July and 
August. During the summer of 2011, Bishop Tarrant adjusted his 
previous hands-off position and appointed Archdeacon Paul M. 
Sneve of Rapid City to arrange for clergy staffing of the chapel 
during the months of July and August. Lay readers continue to hold 
Morning Prayer Services when no clergy are available. 

As part of the Diocese's Organizational Permitted Area, the Chapel of the Transfiguration is still 
available for church services and rites. It is also used for the annual Camp Remington Association 
and the Iron Creek Cabin Owners meetings. 

Although their families' cabins may have been sold, the children and grandchildren and even 
fifth generations of the early families still come to Camp Remington for vacations, family reunions, 
baptisms, and memorial services. Some second and third generations have bought other cabins 
when those came on the market or have their names on lists of hopefuls. But what began in tents 
as a "Rest camp for clergy and their families" in 1923 has become a collection of cabins, many 
owned by heirs of those early clergy and laypeople, surrounding the 1.6-acre "Organization Camp 
Permitted Area" of three Diocesan cabins, the chapel, and a log garage. Many of these current 
campers have family connections to Camp Remington and the Diocese, but they arrive from all over 
the country. In 2011, a survey of the four cars in the garage revealed auto tags from New Mexico, 
Utah (rented by an Oregonian), Virginia, and Maryland. 

As Camp Remington settles in to another century, its continued existence has been assured by 
the Forest Service, whose last round of appraisals promised lease renewals through 2028. In 2023, 
the centennial year of its founding. Camp Remington will celebrate a changed but continued 
existence - perhaps gathering on the new Doc Tritle patio. 



Seymour Flinn conducts a 
service at the Chapel of the 
Transfiguration 2011 
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One of the last survivors of that early generation of campers, Betty Kehoe, said it best: 

Although the cabins now have propane gas stoves and refrigerators and the spring 
has a cover and a pump, there is still no electricity or running water, and the fireplace 
still provides the warmth both socially and physically. The stars stay as clear and 
bright as ever, and the Big Dipper is still over the pine trees on the left. Some things 
will never change! (Siegfriedt rev 1995). 

Or in the oft-repeated words of Norm Nelson, "To get to Heaven, turn left at 
Rockerville." 



Camp Remington Road 
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Sources Used 


Because this is more memoir than history, no formal bibliography is provided, but efforts were 
made to document dates for the founding and building of the camp and its cabins. This informal 
listing of sources is included to help the reader navigate the somewhat modified MLA style of 
documentation. There are six main unpublished sources for materials: 

1. Archives of the Diocese of South Dakota, which include materials of the Missionary District of 
South Dakota, located at The Center for Western Studies, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, SD. 
(Archives-CWS) These papers contain two folders labeled "Camp Remington": 

CRR 1 - unidentified photos of early years, in sub-files numbered from CR 1- CR 28. These 
photos are documented as "CR1 -1, CR1-2. etc." 

CRR 2 - small spiral notebook listing events and participants of each summer at Camp 
Remington from 1923-1936, one page per year, and several pages of early financial 
records dated from 1935-1945. This source is documented as "CRR 2"- (Camp Remington 
Record). It may be the "History" rumored to have been compiled by The Rev. Robert 
Benedict, Dean of Calvary Cathedral, who is listed as one of those present at the opening 
of camp in 1923. CRR-2 also contains typed minutes of annual meetings of the cabin 
owners from 1928 - 1945 (some years missing). The group is variously identified as Camp 
Remington Committee, Cabin Owners of Camp Remington, Householders of Camp 
Remington, Cabin Holders of Camp Remington, and finally merely as "Camp Remington. 
MINUTES OF CAMP MEETING." This source is indicated as "CRR Minutes, year." 

Correspondence to and from the Bishop's office is filed in The Center for Western Studies by 
year in the Archives of the Diocese of South Dakota. Letters concerning Camp Remington are 
found mixed with other concerns. Such documentations are cited by sender, recipient, and 
year, Archives-CWS. Subsequently initials are used. A list of frequent correspondents is 
supplied below. 

2. Copies of letters to and documents issued by the U.S. Forest Service supplied to Phyllis Tippett- 
Gies by the Custer FS Office in 1981. These letters are cited by sender and date. Repeated 
citations are given as initials after the first entry. 
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3. Minutes of the Camp Remington Association, personal letters, and photos held in various cabin 
owners' personal papers (Gates, Trask, Ewing, Nelson) are cited as “Minutes, year. Letters and 
records in family files are identified by sender, receiver, year. 

4. Letters to Phyllis Tippett-Gies written in 1981 in answer to her request for information and 
memories of Camp Remington. These letters are documented as (Letter, sender [if not named in 
the text], to PT-G year). Initials are used after the first entry. 

5. E-mails to Sharon Ewing following her circulation of a draft of this book among campers at Camp 
Remington during the summer of 2011. These e-mails are documented as (E-mail, sender [if not 
named in the text], to SDE year). 

6. Records of The Chapel of the Transfiguration stored in the Sacristy of the Chapel: 

The Canonical Parish Register, Edition for Missions 

Register of Services, Chapel of the Transfiguration, 2 volumes: 1939-1965;1966 to present. 

Published sources cited 

Rebbeck, Dick. "Peak Plan Offered to Protect the Wild." Rapid City Journal 21 Aug. 1966: 29. 

Stark, Phyllis. I Chose a Parson. New York: Oxford, 1956. 
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List of Abbreviations Used 

Fred Babcock FB 

Paul H. Barbour PHB 

Janice Schoniger Barthel JSB 

Hugh L. Burleson HLB 

John M. Ewing JME 

Joseph S. Ewing JSE 

Margaret E. Ewing MEE 

Sharon D. Ewing SDE 

J. Seymour Flinn JSF 

Ann Swain Gates ASG 

Edna Carter Gates GG 

Hobart Hare Gates HHG 

Conrad H. Gesner CHG 

Genie Siegfriedt Gillespie GSG 

Mary Barbour Hobbs MBH 

Betty Siegfriedt Kehoe BSK 

Robert B. Lucent RBL 

Norman E. Nelson NEN 

Stanley N. Nelson SNN 

William P. Remington WPR 

W. Blair Roberts WBR 

Janet Gates Serino JGS 

Fred Siegfriedt FS 

Siegfriedt Memoirs 

revised 1995 Siegfriedt rev 1995 

Wilbert (Bert) D. Swain WDS 

Phyllis Tippett-Geis PT-G 

Howard Trask HT 

Zachary Taylor Vincent ZTV 

Paul A. Weller PAW 

Center for Western Studies CWS 

The Missionary District of South Dakota the District 

The Diocese of South Dakota the Diocese 

Note: the District achieved diocesan status inl970 and is thereafter referred to as "the 
Diocese”). 



